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6 EVERAUD TUNSTALL. 

her chamber, and, kneeling, poured out her full 
heart in thanksgiving; mingling a name which 
was as dear to her as a brother's, in her petitions 
to an Almighty preserver, that He would still be 
their shield and protector; and committing the issue 
of all events to His wise and gracious disposal. And 
she laid down upon her bed in calm resignation. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch carpenter was constructing 
a srong but rough door, which, at Van Ameveld's 
suggestion, was fixed at the exterior of the porch, 
instead of the entrance to the house. He caused the 
porch to be loop-holed, and crenelles to be cut in 
the side walls of that excrescence from the main 
building, which was thus converted into an advanced 
work, from which the whole back of the house 
could be protected by a raking fire. The otjier 
defences were also examined and strengthened. 

These urgent demands on their immediate atten- 
tion being provided for, it became the melancholy 
duty of the survivors of the little band to lay the 
bodies of their deceased companions in the ground. 
There was on the banks of the rivulet, just beyond 
the kraals and outbuildings, but at no great 
distance, a burial-place for the family; — an 
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appartenaiice usually and neoessarily attached to 
settlers' farms in those wild districts, where the 
sound of the. church knell is neyer heard. It was 
a sequestered spot, cleared from the thicket, and 
closely fenced. The purling stream washed the 
bank on one side, overhung with the pendulous 
boughs of the Chalds&an willow; and the dark 
foliage of pome lofty yellow-wood trees threw an 
appropriate shade oyer the little enclosure. There 
mouldered 'the remains of the successive possessors 
of Eosendal and their families, each under its 
narrow mound of green sods ; and a little apart 
were to be seen the graves of such of their servants 
and workmen as were members of the true faith. 

There it wa^ proposed to deposit the bodies of 
the deceased, with all the decency which the 
present urgency of circumstances admitted. The 
mulatto mason was a Christian man, and the 
Hottentot, baptized in blood, had won, by his 
faithful devotion to the death, a claim not be 
separated in the grave from one by whose side he 
had fought and fell. 

Twice did the little procession cross the area 
of the square, for though there was no immediate 
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apprehension of the return of the E^affirs, it was 
not deemed prudent to leave the honse altoge&er 
unprotected, and, besides those that were severely 
wounded, after deducting from the muster two 
men to be left on guard, there remained only four 
to perform the melancholy duty. Van Ameveld 
himself was one, committing the guard to Tunstall. 
The fallen had a soldier's funeral, for the attend* 
ants, while they bore with one hand the rude bier 
on which the bodies were lai4, grasped their 
loaded fire-arms in the other. 

And now, for a time, there was quiet in th^ 
wearied garrison, the Africander and TunstaU 
taking the watch by turns. It was late in the 
afternoon before Clu Clu returned. His commu- 
nication was to this efiect. Tracing, without 
difficulty, the spoor of the oxen, he had discovered 
the main body of the Kaffirs in a deep kloof about 
four or five miles from Bosendal. It appeared 
that the cattle had been driven forward by another 
party, detached for that purpose. Using the arts 
in which his people are adepts, he had been able 
to approach near enough to their fires to hear 
them talk. They had slaughtered some of Van 
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-Ameveld'B Merinoa and well fewtad, and were 
now in high debate. For, having recovered from 
their panic, the leadera found reason to doubt the 
truth of the report which had been spread, that 
a party of Bdera had arrived, towards the close of 
the assault, to succoar their Mend Van Ameveld ; 
end they blamed the pasillanimity of the detach- 
ment which had abandoned their enterprise, just 
at the moment when success was certain. They 
should have charged into the groves behind the 
house, calling for support, if necessary, and have 
cleared it of the parties, whoever they were — and 
here Cln Clu laughed in his lurking place — 
whoever they were, by whom the shots were fired 
at the incendiaries. 

The others defended themselves, and much re- 
crimination followed. But the more knowing 
ridiculed the idea of the Boers coming to the 
relief of Rosendal. They said, and they said 
truly, that at this moment the burghers had 
enough to do in providing for the defence of their 
own places. Fif^ such parties as their own were 
abroad; the whole frontier, from the Winterberg 
to the sea, was threatened, and no one knew when 
his own farm would be attacked, 
03 
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There was mucli dispute whether, having ob- 
tained the cattle, they should now retire and 
prosecute a fresh enterprise in some other quarter, 
or again renew the attack on Bosendal. Its de- 
fenders were stout, and they, the Kaflirs, had been 
severely handled. But that demanded revenge; 
the plunder of the house was tempting ; above all, 
the arms were at present an object of which they 
were very covetous. Van Ameveld's people were 
weakened, to what extent they could not tell ; but 
they must have suffered severely. They, the 
Kaffirs, would return, under cover of night, and 
complete their work, 

Clu Clu had gathered, much to his satisfaction, 
that the party which had been engaged in the 
attack were not the people of any of the principal 
chiefs, but a set of miscreants who, in the present 
juncture, had banded together for the purpose of 
plundering, wherever they found opportunity. 
They seemed to have good intelligence, and one 
man in particular, who appeared to take a leading 
part, was well acquainted with the localities of 
that neighbourhood. It was some satisfaction to 
Van Ameveld to find that his misfortunes were 
not to be attributed to broken faith on the part 
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of the chie&, who had pledged themselves for 
the safety of his property. He received the in- 
telligence of the intended renewal of the attack 
without dismay, and said that he had no doubt they 
should be able to beat off the scoundrels again, 

Qlu Clu intreated him not to risk another en- 
counter. The number of the band was still 
formidable ; he had counted upwards of seventy ; 
they would be desperate: Van Ameveld's fol- 
lowers were greatly reduced, and some of them, 
perhaps, might be dispirited. The odds were too 
great, and he recommended a retreat while it was 
in their power. Tunstall joined in these remon- 
strances, representing, that as the cattle were lost 
beyond hope of recovery in such times as these, 
what remained was not worth such a contest as 
must ensue* For himself he was ready to stand 
by the defences to the last, but there was 
-Johanna — 

The noble girl returned the look of compassion 
which the young Englishman turned towards her 
with an irrepressible glance of tenderness, but 
recovering her finnnessi she ezdaimed, 

" Dear .Everard, dear Conrad, decide as you 
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think best — fear not for me — I am prepared for 
whatever may happen.*' . 

It was enough; the last appeal of Tnnstall 
prevailed with the Africander, and it was deter- 
mined that they should leave the house before 
nightfall, and make their way to the nearest 
military post, which was that on the Kat Kiver. 

There was no time to be lost The wounded 
men were carried to huts in the woods, and con- 
fided to the care of the Hottentot women ; some 
valued articles were hastily collected and prepared 
for removal; others, with the fire*arms, were 
secreted* The oxen and saddle-horses, whidi 
had been sent to the lone farm, would Aimish 
the means of flight, and Fetiersen, who had 
already yisited the place and found that it haxl 
not been molested, was directed to have one of 
the wagons inspanned at dusk, and the horses 
saddled for the party which were to acconir 
pany it. 

These preparations having been made, — at the 
appointed time the wagon was brought roimd 
to the back of the house, and the effects having 
been stowed in it, a Hottentot driver stood at 
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the side, with his long bamboo whip in hand ; 
Adrian was at the head of the foremost span 
of oxen. The other Hottentots held the saddle- 
horses; one of them was to accompany his 
master. Fetiersen, who had been slightly 
wonnded, was left in charge of the farm, with 
directions that no sort of resistance shoidd be 
offered to the Kaffirs, but that he and all the 
people shoidd, for the present, conceal them- 
Belves in the woods. The Dutch carpenter was 
to form one of the escort, Clu Clu would not 
quit his friends till he saw them in a place of 
safety-; but he threw a horseman^s cloak round 
his dark form, and covered his head with a 
duffle-cap. He had laid aside the roer, and now 
appeared with a small bundle of carefully se- 
lected assegais in his hand. 

At this moment Van Ameveld and Johanna 
came forth. They lingered a moment at the 
threshold of the house which they were, perhaps, 
quitting for ever. It was the home of their 
fathers, the abode of their childhood. All that 
it contained was, in a few hours, to be the pil- 
lage of a savage horde. The cattle were already 
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swept away ; tbQ crops just ripe for harvest, and 
the fruit which loaded the orchards^ now swelling 
into maturity, would be trampled down and left 
to rot on the ground ; and they were going they 
hardly knew whither. The Afiricander's cheek 
blenched not, his iron frame gave no signs of 
agitation, though, no doubt, he deeply felt all 
this. And Johanna felt it ^, and more, and 
she too was calm ; there was an almost heavenly 
serenity in her pale countenance, which seemed 
to tell that the bitterness of all she had of late 
endured was past. In her weakness she had 
found strength, and it came from above. 

Van Ameveld would have h»d his sister take 
her place with Flora and the old nurse, who were 
already seated on mattrassea spread in the bed 
of the wagon ; but sh^ said the air would revive 
her, and she would take her seat by the side of 
the driver in front for a short time. " Trek, 
trek," cried the faithful Hottentot, but not in his 
usual bold tone ; and with one crack of his long 
whip the team moved on. 

Van Ameveld rode a little in advance ; Tunstall 
and Clu Clu stationed themselves one on each side 
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of the dnYing-box, on which JoIi»ima wm seated, 
and the Datchmaa aod the Hottentot hronght op 
the rear. The whole escort consisted but of 
six men, but they were all resolute and well 
armed. As soon as the convoj had got clear of 
the windings of the road through the encloeiii«a, 
Adrian left the leading span of oxen, which he had 
hitherto led, and jumped up behind the wagon, and 
they proceeded at a rapid pace. The oxen were 
some of the finest auimals in the colony, and in 
high condition ; they were the Africander's pride. 
They at least would be saved ; before daylight, if 
they met with no misadventure, the party would 
be safe within the stockade of the post. The 
Englishman, mounted on the uoble black which 
had carried him through his long journey the 
preceding winter, felt that he would willingly 
charge a score of KafiGrs in the cause in which he 
was embarked, and Clu Cln was not a whit less 
disposed to do or die in the same qnarreL 

The road, after leaving the enclosures, passed 
over a level plain for about a mile, and then fell 
by a gentle descent to the bank of a stream, the 
same which, running through the gorge of the 
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mountain, fed the reservoirs of BosendaL The 
banks on both sides of the stream were covered 
by a wood of the numoe* and thorny cactoa, which 
spread for some distance on both sides of the road. 
Through this the party were descending at a 
smart trot, and the leading oxen had nearly 
reached the ford, when a score or more of naked 
Kaffirs rushed from the woods on either hand, and 
seizing the bridles of the cattle began to cut the 
traces, while at the same time, a flight of assegais 
was directed from the thickets at the driver and 
the escort. 

Van Ameveld, who was still in advance, 
wheeled round, and charging the Kaffirs who 
were nearest to him at the head of the leading 
span, rode. one down, and the next instant shot 
another through the head. The rear guard closed 
up and took their part in the scuffle ; the rest of 
the Kaffirs rushed from the wood, and the fneUe 
became general; the savages stabbing with the 
shafts of their assegais, broken short for close 
fighting, and Van Ameveld and his people, after 
discharging their fire-arms with effisct, charging 
and dealing heavy blows with the butts, on the 
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Kaffirs who were employed in tarning loose the 
oxen. 

Tunstall had been wotinded in the ann at the 
first discharge, bat he had levelled his rifle, and 
was in the act of firing at a Eaflir who held the 
wheel-ox on his side, when, a^ the savage fell, 
be perceived that Johanna reeled towards the 
side of the wagon, and rolled over on the road. 
He sprung from his horse, and msing her in his 
arms bore her into the wood. Cln Clii was at 
his side as soon as, shaking off the fiight of 
a^egais which hnng in the folds of bis cloak, he 
£oald disengage himself firom the combatants, 
and wheel his horse round the back of the 
wagon. The &11 of Johanna and the move- 
ments of the young men were unobserved, for 
the Hottentot dnver, who escaped the dut 
which, aimed at him, had too fetally struck his 
young mistress, leapt firom the wagon-seat and 
grappled with one of the savages, the instant 
they closed with the oxen. The rest of the party 
were too eagerly engaged in the fray to see what 
had passed ; and the whole had been the work of 
■a, few moments. 
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Tunstall, having carried his fair burden some 
way into the wood, laid her gently on the ground. 
She yet breathed ; but she had fainted, and npon 
examination he fonnd that the head of an assegai 
was fixed in her side, the shaft having been broken 
in her fall. As he gently drew it out, the dear 
girl quivered, and there was a return of animation ; 
but from the quantity of blood which was gushing 
from the wound, he judged that life was i»st 
ebbing. He endeavoured to staunch it, and re- 
quested Clu Clu to run to the stream for water. 
Johanna recognised his voice, and faintly raising 
her feeble hand, she gently clasped his, as he 
knelt by her side. She placed it on her heart, 
and again she fainted, 

Tunstall sprinkled her face with the water 
wHch the young chief brought in his «ap, and 
her senses returned. Opening her eyes, she per- 
ceived Clu Clu bending over her, and with a isint 
smile she attempted to extend her hand towards 
him. Falling on his knees, he devoutly kissed 
it, his bosom heaving with emotions in which 
grief and pleasure seemed strangely blended. She 
then clasped her hands, and, raising her eyes to 
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heaven, seemed to be praying. But her sufferings 
became intense, a^id the yoimg men placed her in 
a reclining posture; Clu Clu kneeling behind, 
and supporting her head and shoulders^ and 
Tunstall at her side, with his arms under her. 
She appeared conscious of it, and turned her face 
towards him with a look of gratified affection. 
It was her last. After being easier for a while, 
she fainted again ; and though Tunstall continued 
to moisten her lips and her brow, she remained 
insensible. In this state she continued for some 
time, and then, with a gentle sigh, life passed 
away. The young men laid her gently down; 
they reverently spread the cloak over her lifeless 
form, and retiring a few paces, in opposite direc- 
tions, they covered their faces with their hands. 

Tunstall was first roused from the state of 
stupor into which both had fallen by something 
which touched his shoulder. It was his good 
horse. The faithful animal had, from affectionate 
instinct^ and habits acquired in their long journeys 
together, followed his maater when he darted into 
the wood, bearing Johanna in his arms; and 
having grazed for awhile, seemed now to inti- 
mate, by rubbing his nose against his shoulder. 
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tliat it was time to be moving forward. The 
yoimg Englishman, recalled to a sense of his 
position — for all that was just passed had seemed 
a terrible dream — aroused Clu Clu from the state of 
extreme affliction to which he had abandoned 
himself, and desired him to ascertain, if possible, 
how it had fared with their friends whom they 
had left battling with the Kaffirs in the road. 
Soimds of the strife had indeed reached them 
while they were engaged in the duties which 
Johanna's condition claimed from them; but 
absorbed in these, and intent on one object, most 
dear to both, they heeded them not. 

While Tunstall watched the corpse during the 
Kaffir's absence, revolving in his mind what was 
to be done, he came to the resolution of conveying 
those dear remains to the burial-place at Bosendal, 
and depositing them in the ground where her 
fjBtthers slept Johanna had once, in the first 
days of their intimacy, conducted him to the 
sacred enclosure, and pointed out the grave of her 
mother, and there, by her side, she should herself 
be laid. 

Clu Clu's report was that he had found the 
wagon standing in the road, pillaged, and the 
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ground strewed with dead bodies of the Kaffirs; 
but otherwise, of the issue of the fray, or what had 
become of their own friends, he could trace 
nothing that might lead to any conjecture. In 
tracking the wood, he had found the horse he rode 
quietly grazing at no great distance from the spot 
at which he had thrown himself from his back to 
follow TunstaU, 

The latter made known his plans ; and having 
picketed their horses, the two young men lifted 
the body from the ground, and wrapping the cloak 
about it, bore it between them towards its last 
resting-place. Avoiding the highway, they fol- 
lowed as nearly as possible the course of the 
stream, which, about two miles above, washed the 
bank of the burial-place. They thus somewhat 
shortened the distance, and lessened the chances 
of their being interrupted • in the performance of 
their pious duty. At times threading the thickets 
which overran the bank of the stream, and at 
others making their path over the shingles in its 
dry channel, the young men accomplished their 
solemn errand without the interchange of a single 
word. There was deep awe in the hearts of both. 

TunstaU left the Kaffir to watch the corpse, 
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while he procured implements from the vineyard, 
the last field of his labours at Bosendal, and they 
sunk a grave in the deep loam. The young men 
worked with great caution, each taking his turn, 
till it was sufficiently excavated ; and then, with 
reverential care, they deposited the body in the 
grave. And now they knelt, and silently offered 
their prayers, each according to his light and 
belief, to the Father of Spirits with whom do rest 
the souls of the departed. Then, bending over 
the grave, they bade their last farewell, and, re- 
placing the earth, covered it with the green sods, 
effacing, aa fax as possible, every sign of recent 
disturbance. 

They were still lingering about the hallowed spot, 
when fearful yells, breaking the dead silence of the 
night, recalled them to a sense of their own position 
and the necessity of hastening their departure. 
The Kaffir band was engaged in sacking the 
dwelling-house, but she on whom their thoughts 
dwelt now rested in peace. The horrid cries were 
unheard by her; but those sounds warned the 
mourners over her early grave to look to their own 
safety. 

The young men retraced with hasty steps the 
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path along which they had just borne the precious 
deposit; and regaining the wood in which Iheir 
horses were tethered, they seardied the thickets, as 
well as the darkness would permit, the moon not 
having yet risen, for any token which might indi- 
x^ate the fate of their friends in the recent struggle. 
But, except that they discovered the body of the 
Hottentot servant lying in the road among those 
of the slain Kaffirs, there was nothing which could 
lead to toy conclusion how the rest -had fared. 
They had probably escaped. 

Under that conviction, abandoning the fruitless 
search,— the friends, after a short consultation, 
mounted their horses, and crossing the fprd, pre- 
ceded at a rapid pace in the direction of the Kat- 
River settlement, towards which they and the other 
ftigitives from Rosendal were shaping their course 
when it was so disastrously interrupted. All 
night they hastened on in silence through paths in 
the great forest well known to Tunstall as well as 
Clu Clu ; for by them the former had returned 
from his excursion into Kaffirland. But Clu Clu 
would not leave his companion till he had seen him 
in a place of safety. It was daylight when they 
struck the river; and soon afterwards coming in 
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sight of the post, which was then held hj a de* 
tachment of the monnted-Tifles, the Kaffir stopped. 

" CIu Clu," he said, " must here leave his 
friend. He wiU retnm to his own kiaaL It is 
good that while Hintza sits still, duty will not 
call Um to take any part in this unhappy war. 
When that is ended we may meet again; Clu 
Clu will often think of his English brother, and of 
the pale maiden whom they have this night laid 
in the grave by the home of her fathers. He wiU 
hear her spirit gently breathing in the breeze, that 
rustles among the mimosa-trees ; and his heart will 
be soothed. Farewell ! J ' 

The yoimg Kaffir turned away, slowly ascending 
the bank of the river, and Tunstall, after watching 
him till he was out of sight, rode down to the post 
and was forthwith admitted within the guarded 
stockade. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Christmas of the year 1834 was a season of 
alarm and suffering, which wiU long Uve in the 
memories of the inhabitants of the Eastern proTince 
of the Cape colony. On the same nights that 
Bosendal was the scene of the events detailed 
in preceding chapters, similar occurrences were 
spreading desolation along the whole frontier. 
And, disastrous as were those which it has been 
our business to relate, others were attended with 
circumstances still more treacherous and sanguinary. 

The evil was much aggravated by the sudden 
and simultaue6us nature of the Kaffir irruption. 
The farmers, attacked at the same moment, had no 
time to unite their strength or to assist each other. 
They were not unfrequently overpowered and mur- 
dered, before they were aware of the danger. The 
frontier garrisons were too weak to afford any pro- 
tection. It was as much as they could do to hold 
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the posts against the thousands of armed Kaffirs 
who surrounded them. In fact, within a few days, 
they were all, except two or three, withdrawn ; 
and the forts, abandoned by their defenders, were 
burnt by the enemy. 

Colonel Somerset, the Commandant in Kaffiraria, 
ima patrolling thQ passes with a handful of the 
mounted-nfles, bu:t their horses were knocked up, 
and, notwithotauding all his efforts, in the eourse 
fif a week^ 20,000 Kaffirs poured into the colony 
from Yaiiotts points, and overspread the whole pro- 
▼inee as far as Uitenhague, a hundred miles in the 
rear of the line on which the Colonel was operating. 
Here the invaaion was the m(»re terrific, as it waa 
less expected ; for the frontier colonists, like men 
who reside on the decliyities of a smouldering vcd^ 
caho, though not insensible of the gathering storm, 
were so habituated to its proximity, that, notwith- 
standing they had long slept with arms by their 
side, they felt no immediate alarm, till they were 
aroused by its desolating explosion. 

We have somewhat anticipated ; but such was 
Ihe state of affidrs in progress when Timstall reached 
the military post on the Eat Birer, on the second 



Hioming after ilie defence of BoeendaL He found 
the Hottentots of that settlement in a state of great 
exdtemeBt. A lx>d7 of Kaffirs had been aeen 
hOTering about od the ridge to the right of the 
poat, the whole of the pieceding day. There was 
no donbt bnt it would be speedily attacked, bnt, as 
jeti'the enemy were inclined to tempc»iEe. There 
was a disaffected party among the petdets, an enroy 
firom whom, it will be recollected, was |H«a«nt at 
the secret meeting at Oaika'a kraal; md ihe 
diiefs deferred the attack, and as yet spared the 
settlunent, in the ezpectatioTi that tiie laaloontenta 
would openly dedaie in thdr &Tonr. They even 
retomed the cattle of tixe ctist^Eeetod leaders, which 
had been carried oS bam the ndghboorhood of. 
the post. 

On the other hand, the defence of this settlement. 

. was of the last importance, aa it was calcalated to 
famish supplies when the refit «f the province was 
devoted to pillage, Nor were nteans wuiting; 
ToBstall found the loyiJ Hottentots and Bastaardk, 

' who had been pievented by the eiwituHis of their 
Field-Comet and Missionary from goi^ orer to the 
eoeii^, assembled under anna ; and, they were re- 
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ceiving a rude training from the non-commissioned- 
officers of the small detachment stationed at the 
post. They were even able to famish a reinforce- 
ment, for which Colonel Somerset had sent a requi-^ 
sition, in support of the force with which he was! 
now manoeuvring on the frontier; and, after de- 
taching a large party for this service, there wouldl 
still remain 500 for the defence of the settlement f 

The design of Tunstall now was, to make his 
way to head quarters at Grahamstown, and place 
himself at the disposal of the military authorities 
for any service to which they might think proper 
to attach him. The unsettled state of the country 
made his progress a matter of no small difficulty; 
and he heard with satisfaction that a party of the 
Hottentot levy were to proceed in the course of the 
day to Fort Beaufort, to join the force of the Com- 
mandant; under the escort of which he might 
travel so far on his route. 

However, the officer in command of the post, 
who had heard from Tunstall the details of the 
resolute defence of Bosendal, was happy, in his 
present difficulties, to avail himself of the services 
of an Englishman of tried courage and conduct ; 
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and not being able to detach even a Serjeant from 
the duties of the present emergency, proposed to 
Tunstall to place the detachment mider his tem- 
porary command. The latter felt that, in these 
times, there was no reason for hesitation^ and 
having accepted the offer, he looked on with 
interest while the men selected to form his party 
were told off, and having stood to their arms were 
inspected by the Captain. Tunstall was then 
formally placed in command of the detachment. It 
consisted of fifty of the levy, trained as infantiry 
and armed with bright musketsj some with bayonets 
and some without, and ten niounted Hottentots, who 
with their short carbines and ammunition pouchesv 
sheepskin-saddles, and brown leather jackets and 
trowsers, and each with a black ostrich-feather 
stuck in the band of his cap, made a not xmsoldier- 
like appearance. 

Tunstall moimted his well-tried black, and 
placing himself at the head of the detachment, 
gave the word to inarch. But after crossing the 
river he halted his men, and dividing his little 
troop of cavalry into two sections, advanced one- 
half a few hundred paces in front, while he ordered 
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tbe other to &11 back and take up the same distance 
in the rear* In this order, having placed himself 
at the head of the column of infantry, he com- 
menced liis march down the yalley. He was already 
acquainted with its features, — continued windings 
and woods approaching the road; and he had 
reason to believe that the heights were occupied by 
bodies of Kaffirs. But there were eyes in his own 
band as sharp as theirs, and the column moved on, 
his young soldiers full of alacrity, and keeping a 
sharp look out, to right and left, as they approached 
the points where an ambush might be apprehended* 
Leaving them to continue their march, we must 
now return to the occurrences of the preceding 
night, which had been so deeply eventful to ^e 
fortunes of the house of Eosendal. The attack, 
which terminated so £sitally, had been skilfully 
planned by the Kaffir band, which, at nightfall, 
drawing towards the neighbourhood of the farm, 
for the purpose of renewing the assault on the 
house, 

^ " Lay crouching by the kloof's dark ta.de, 
Impatient watching, 'till the eyening star 
Led forth the twilight dim, that they may glide 
Like panther on the prey." 
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Wliile thus waitiBg, thej reoeired intelligenoe 
from their scouts who were posted on the heights 
of the moTements of the fugitives. A part7 was 
immediatelj detached to line the wood on the sides 
of the road at a point the most fftTourabk to the 
success of an ambuscade. The result is already 
known. 

We left Van Ameveld and his little party vainly 
struggling against the Ka&s engaged in cutting 
out the oxen; and Imt for their eagerness to possess 
themselves of the coveted spoil, the contest would 
have been still more unequaL As it was, the 
mounted Hottentot was sl&in, and the Dutch car- 
penter severely wounded. Johanna and her wcmiea 
had disappeared; and as Tunstall was not seen 
tiking any part in the fray, ^^^e Afrioander con- 
eluded that he was engaged in providing for the 
safety of his sister. Nothing else could possibly 
have prevented his being among the foremost in 
the TniUe. When therefore Van Ameveld found 
that further resistance was useless, he drew off thfc 
small remainder of his party ; and while the Kaffirs 
were busy in driving off the cattle and plundering 
the contents of the wagon, he struck into the wood, 
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in the expectation of joining his friends who, he 
concluded, had taken refuge in the thickets. But 
it was by this time quite dark, and the underwood 
being dense, though he crossed the road and cast 
about in various directions, he was not fortunate 
enough to hit off the little glade, where the young 
men were engaged in soothing the last moments of 
Johanna. 

After repeated attempts, the Africander aban- 
doned the search, tmder the impression that Timstall 
had either pressed on in the direction they were 
pursuing towards the fortified post, or would seek 
an asylum for Johanna among their people in the 
woods of Rosendal. He rather inclined to the 
latter opinion, as the means of conveying her and 

her women to any considerable distance were want- 
ing; and he therefore determined on returning 
himself to the neighbourhood of Kosendal. His 
progress was slow, as he took a circuitous route to 
avoid any straggling party of the Kaffirs, and he 
was encumbered with the wounded Dutchman, to 
whom he gave up his horse, himself and the sur- 
viving Hottentot supporting him with some 
difficulty. 
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Thus they reached an outlying hut in the woods 
tenanted by one of the Hottentot families, just about 
the time that Tunstall and Clu Clu were commit- 
ting the remains of Johanna to the grave. Van Ar^ 
neyeld, too, heard the exulting shouts of the Kaffirs 
employed in pillaging his dwelling-house, — another, 
but not the last, ingredient in the bitter cup, which 
he was destined to drain to the dregs. He listened 
to the yells with a smothered curse, and an inward 
TOW of unsparing vengeance against the cruel and 
treacherous race which had wrought his ruin. The 
boys and women were despatched to search the 
woods in every quarter where it was probable the 
fugitives might have found shelter ; but they re- 
turned without any tidings of them. The African- 
der determined to remain where he was till daylight, 
by which time he concluded the Kaffirs would 
have drawn off from the neighbourhood, and all 
hopes of meeting his friends in that direction, if 
they did not previously make their appearance, 
jnust be abandoned. 

Finding this to be the case, and having com- 
mended the wounded Dutchman to the caire of 
the women, and committed to Petiersen the super<^ 

B 3 
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intendence of what remained of his wasted pro- 
perty, the Afiicander once more directed his steps, 
unattended, towards the post on the Kat Biver. 
In open day, well mounted, there was little to 
fear, if indeed, reckless and undaunted as he waa, 
personal apprehension could now, if ever, haT« 
influenced his movements. Proceeding at a rajnd 
pace, he soon reached the spot which had been the 
scene of the late catastrophe, and passing the wagon 
standing in the road, and dashing over the bodies 
of the slain Kaffirs, he crossed the ford, and had 
reached the outskirts of the wo9d, which ext^ided 
for some distance from that bank of the stream, 

r 

when he was startled by the appearance of a 
colottred boy, who burst from a thicket <m the 
roadside, and ran towards him. 

It was Adrian, his own achter-rjider, who told 
him that Flora and her mother were in the wood. 
There the Africander found them, crouching under 
the bushes, in a miserable plight. The women's 
account of themselves was that^ on the attack of 
the Kaffirs, they had thrown themselves down in 
the bed of the wagon to escape the discharge of 
assegais^ nuiny of which penetrated through the 
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tilted coverifig; they had hdn in terror of their 
lires during the combftt which ensued^ and when 
the soimds of str^ oealed, and the Kaffirs begaii 
to leap into the wagon for the purpose of Sun- 
dering it^ they expected to be immediately mas*- 
saored ; but that Flora, recognising in one of the 
ba&d a former herdsman at Rosendal, exdaimed, 
'^ Klaas, ace you going to nmrder us all?'' 

So far from doing them any injuty, the Kaffirs 
assisted them out c^ the wagon, handing to them 
their cloaks, and Klaas conducted the women into 
the wood, and adyised them to get away to some 
place of safety. Van Ameveld was aware that this 
humanity corresponded with the usual conduct of 
the Kaffirs, who, in thdr most sanguinary asaaultS) 
refrain £rom any outrage on the women. 

''As for Adrian,'' continued Flora, u gleam of 
her merry mdice breaking through the clouds of 
her present despondency, '^ as soon as he 'per- 
ceived what 'was going on, he crept out of the tiul 
^ the wagon, and decamped, leaving us to oitf 
&te," 

I& reply to her mastered amdous in<;[uiri^s ii 
tkej knew what was beccmi^ of Johanna, Flora 
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asserted, that at the moment of the first discharge 
of assegais, she saw her young mistress leap from 
the wagon seat, and, at the same time, Tunstall, 
who was riding bj her side, threw himself from his 
horse, while Gin Cln also disappeared behind the 
tilt of the wagon. That was all they knew about 
her. For themselves, they had crossed the stream, 
and wandered through the wood, till as daylight 
appeared, they drew near the outskirts on that 
side, where Adrian had been on the watch for any 
one who should pass, and might be «ble to gire 
some account of the rest of their party, and render 
assistance to themselre^ 

From this account the Africander learnt the 
treachery in which the attack on his property 
originated. It was no uncommon occurrence in 
those times for bands of marauders to be led on. 
to plunder by the KaflSur servants who had been 
employed on the farms they afterwards pillaged. 
He was also induced to form hopeful conclusions 
a9 to the escape of his sister, from learning that 
there w^ reason to believe she was in the care of 
the two young men, who, he felt assured, wovid 
devote themselves to protect and save her. He 
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was therefore impatient to reach the post, where 
he trusted the scattered party would be reunited, 
recommending the women and Adrian to make the 
best of their way thither, and promising to send 
out succour and aid to relieve them, and bring 
them in. 

Impetuous as wa& now the Africander's course, 
and though he met with nothing to intercept his 
progress, Tunstall had left the post two hours 
before his arriyal. The melancholy intelligence 
which the officer in command had to communicate 
iUed up the cup of his sorrows to overflowing. 
In one fatal night, the cfglj ties that had any 
strong hold on him had been rudely severed, 
iBosendal, he now felt, would be his no more. It 
bad been just possible that he might have rein* 
stated himself, though an impoverished and ahnost 
ruined man, but the loss of Johanna was irre- 
jpa^able. There had not been much confidence or 
tenderness in his intercourse with her, but he was 
sensible of her worth, and in heart was really at- 

m 

tadied to her. He felt that she truly sympathised 
with him, and her gentle influence had tended, more 
than he had been aware, to restrain his stormy 
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passions and irregular career. He was now abaa«- 
doned to his own wild impukes; his home was 
desolate, and the pure flame which cheered his 
hearth was extinguished for ever. The AMcandear 
was disconsolate ; he threw himself upon a campr 
bed, and gave fuU scope to these bitter reflections.. 
Hours elapsed before he was recalled to a sense 
of what the present position of affairs demanded 
bj the return of the party whidi had been sent 
out, on his arrival, to Ixring in Flora and the rest 
c^ the fugitives he had left in the wood. They 
too were inconsolable, and upon meeting their 
master burst into lamentations over the fate of 
their young mistress, which renewed the poignancy 
of his own sorrow. But he assumed an air of 
calmness, and entered kindly into the arrange* 
m^its necessary for them. At present) they might 
be safe in the Hottentot settlement, but it was 
crowded with fd^tives, and was hourly threatened 
with an attack by the Kaffirs. There was no 
fiNSCurity anywhere, but under the guns of the 
garrison of Grrahamstown, and he reconunended 
these faithful servants to make their way there m 
s<)pn as opportunity offered of their doing so undes 
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sufficient protection, promising to look to their 
fature welfare. 

The question of his own moTements did not 
admit of so easy a Solution. It was now night, 
and though he was exhausted by the watchings 
and the fatigues of the two preceding ones, sleep 
did not shed her soothing bahn on his senses, till 
he had long and deeplj meditated on his position 
in the present critical juncture. He was a broken 
man ; his horse and his arms might be said to be 
his only possessions ; — ^in those times they were what 
was most needed. £yery man capable of bearing 
arms was summoned to Jjhe field. There was 
eixeitement and relief in the thought of action and 
revenge. He was, indeed, little disposed to em" 
bark in the cause of the English government. 
He cursed it for the supineness and foUy which 
had brought ruin on the firontier. But, at any 
rate, the* E^ffirs must now be driven out and 
severely chastised, whatever might be his future 
relations with native tribes beyond the border | and 
to the emigration which he had long contemplate^ 
ke now, more than ever, inclined. 

But for the present how should he dispose of 
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himself? He wished, for many reasons, to com- 
municate with Tunstall, but he was not inclined 
to follow him into the English quarters, and had 
no intention of placing his services at the immediate 
disposal of the authorities, b& the other had done. 
Though no force in the world was better calculated 
for this border warfare, the Boers detested the 
strict discipline of regular troops, and disdained 
the command of the king's officers. Doubtless, 
his coimtrymen would now be assembled in their 
several districts to repel the invasion, and make 
reprisals on the territories of the native chiefs, and 
Van Ameveld determined on joining his own 
friends on the Tarka, and making common cause 
with them. The war ended, he would concert 
with his confederates the measures which should 
appear most expedient for asserting and main- 
taining that independence which present events 
seemed to point out to be more than ever desirable. 
In the meantime, Tunstall had accomplished 
his well-ordered march without obstruction, and 
reached Beaufort before sun-down. The reinforce* 
ment he brought, and the intelligence he was able 
to give of the state of affairs in the quarter he had 
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left, were very acceptable. Lieutenant -Colonel 
Somerset himself waa in the fort, and being 
desirous to forward despatches to Grahamstown, 
with which the coinmnnications had been inter- 
rupted, he proposed to Tunstall that he should take 
with him as an escort the ten mounted Hottentots 
who had formed part of the reinforcement, and en- 
deavour to make his way through the passes, infested 
as they were by parties of the enemy, to head-quar- 
ters. His despatches were of the greatest import- 
ance, for the frontier posts which still held out were 
short of ammunition and supplies of all kinds, and 
the authorities at Grahamstown were yery imper- 
fectly informed of the state of affairs. The Com- 
mandant could ill spare any of his own people for 
the duty ; he had marked, with a soldier's eye, the 
bearing of the young Englishman, and, in his 
modest narrative of the share he had taken in 
recent events, he discovered indications of a cool 
and determined courage which fitted him for any 
service of difficulty. 

The distance between Fort Beaufort and Gra- 
hanastown, about fifty miles, is frequently ac- 
complished, by a well moimted rider, in an easy 
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day's journey, but the horses of the Hottentots 
were in no condition for such speed ; and it was 
recommended to Tunstall, that his party should 
halt for the night at the inn kept by Tomlinson 
on the Konap river. He was joined by a civiliaa 
who was waiting for an opportunity of return** 
ing to Grahamstown ; and having received the 
despatches^ Tunstall got his little party under 
arms, and they proceeded southwards at an easy 
pace, and in good order, off-saddling frequently, 
as he wished to husband his strength for future 
emergencies. 

The country about Fort Beaufort is for the most 
part undulating, and lightly wooded, with grassy 
hills of gentle elevation, from which views could 
be obtained of their line of march for some 
distance. It afforded therefore no opportunities 
for the mode of attack usually adopted by the 
Kaffirs. The heat during the day had been ex^ 
cessive, and their march was slow, so that it was 
near sun-down when the party entered the dexise 
jungle which skirts the banks of the Konap. It 
was now necessary to use greater caution, more 
particularly as a considerable body of Kaffirs had 
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been seen on one of the neighbouring hilk. 
Xnnstall therefore threw out a file of troopers, 
together with the civilian, who was well mounted, 
to feel the way a little in advance. The road now 
became very ragged, descending rapidly for three 
or fonr miles to the river's bank, and winding 
through woods, which ddsely surrounded the sta* 
tion for which they were making. 

Though it soon became dark, and the descent 
was difficult, the party proceeded in good order, 
every Hottentot peering into the thickets, with 
carbine ready cocked in hand, but they met with 
no alarm till, descending the last declivi^, shots 
were heard in the direction of the house. Tunstall 
halted his men till a report was made from the 
front that it was surrounded by KafiGrs, and then, 
approaching under cover of the woods, he caused 
a volley to be given, which, being unexpected 
and occasioning considerable loss, induced the 
savages to withdraw. 

The place had been attacked the night before, 
when the cattle were driven off, but the house 
was stoutly defended by Tomlinson, a brave old 
dragoon, and a small detachment of soldiers. The 
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assault, however, having been renewed, and the 
ammunition of the party being almost expended, 
the arrival of T^nstall was most opportune. A good 
watch was kept during the night, and there was no 
further alarm, but Tomlinson was apprehensive that 
the Kaffirs would return to the assault as soon as 
it was dark the following night. It was, however, 
not in the power of Tunstall to render him any fur- 
ther assistance, for his despatches were of too great 
importance to allow of his weakening his escort. 
But continuing his march at daybreak, and 
crossing successively the fords of the Konap and 
Great Fish rivers, and the dense woods lying 
between them,— on his arrival at the military post 
of Hermanns' kraal, Tunstall prevailed on the 
officer of engineers who was in command there to 
detach a seijeant and ten of the Hottentot levy 
to the relief of Tomlinson and his little garrison. 
He learnt afterwards that they brought off the 
party safely, but the house was abandoned, and 
soon afterwards burnt by the Kaffirs. 

The post at Hermanns' kraal was of extreme 
importance for keeping up the communication 
with the frontier, and Tunstall found the officer 
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hastily fortifying it by a barricade of wagons 
against the attack he expected. Our young soldier 
had now brought his little party safely through 
the most dangerous part of the route^ and they 
were within ten miles of Grahamstown. Large 
bodies of Kaffirs, indeed, were hovering on the 
hills about the town, but they made no attempt 
to cut him off, and his approach to the capital of 
the eastern province was marked by no occurrence 
but the melancholy sight of smoking kraals, and 
his overtaking, from time to time, parties of 
colonists, whose farms had been plundered and 
burnt, and who, having escaped with their lives, 
were hastening with their families, in miserable 
plight, to take refuge in the town. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Al>MlTTSD within a barricade which bad been 
hastily constmcted, and receiving ioformation that 
the temporary head-quarters were established in ih« 
churchy Tnnstall and his mounted Hottentots made 
their way with some difficulty through the streets 
of Grahamstown. They found them crowded 
with fugitives of all colours and degrees^ and en-^ 
cumbered with vehicles and droves of cattle which 
had accompanied the more fortunate of their 
number. The stores and offices were closed. 
Groups of the town people were seen absorbed in 
earnest conversation; every tongue was occupied 
with one theme, every feature shaded with gloom ; 
** all faces gathered blackness." 

Passing along, as well as he could, and disen* 
gaging himself from the numerous inquirers after 
news from the frontier, — Tunstall halted his men 



in the Church sqnaiie, while he proceeded to de« 
liver his despatches to Colonel England the C(»n« 
manding officer, and to the Civil Commissioner of 
the district* He found all the doors of the chmx^h 
open, the main entrance was strewed with cartridge- 
casks, and crowded with applicants fotr ammunition. 
The aisles were fiill of armed men. The chancel 
was heaped with piles <^ old muskets and mstj 
bayonels. One gentleman was sitting at the 
communion-taUe writing ; while the chnrch*<^leik 
was inside the rails distribnting arms. 

Tonstall was directed to the vestry, which was 
occapied hj the Commaiidant as his office. The 
Ccdonel, after remarking that they had received no 
intelligence from the frontier for nearly a week, 
bastily perused the despatches. He then addressed 
some inquiries to Tunstall aa to what had come 
under his own observation, and his personal ad* 
ventures ; thanked him for his services ; and added 
that they woidd still be required. He then di9<- 
mksed him to his quarters, desiring him to keep 
his party together, and retain the comnumd, and 
that probably its numbers would soon be increased. 

It was not easy, amid so great an influx df 
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strangers, for our young volunteer to find billets 
for his men and quarters for himself; but this 
matter, facilitated by his recent visit to the town, 
at length accomplished, he was at liberty to note 
more precisely the present aspect of things. The 
town was without defences, either natural or arti- 
ficial ; the energies of the whole population seemed 
to be paralysed by the suddenness with which the 
war had burst out ; and there was no legal autho- 
rity within six or seven hundred miles competent 
to embody and arm them for the public defence. 
The communication between dififerent paxts of the 
country was irregular and precarious. Nobody 
could estimate the numbers of the enemy, nor the 
extent of the calamity ; but fi:e8h intelligence was 
continually pguring into the town, of a nature to 
increase the general alarm, by showing the mag- 
nitude and the reality of the danger. The tidings 
of the disasters that befell the colonists, — slaughter, 
fire, and the spoil of cattle, — as the bands of the 
robbers fell upon them, came from every quarter, 
when any escaped to tell the tale, in almost as 
rapid succession as the messengers of the misfor- 
tunes of Job. 
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In such a state of affiurs, hope and fear, sunnise 
and conjecture had ample scope, and contributed 
not a little to work up the minds of the whole 
population to an intense degree of excitement. 
All business was suspended ; the peaceful pursuits 
of industry were completely superseded by the 
indispensable preparations of drilling and training, 
marching and countermarching. In cpnsequence 
of the Ordinance of 1833 having been disallowed 
by the Home Government, without substituting 
any other provisions for arming and embodying 
the colonists for the defence of the frontier, there 
was no legal power for so doing. But the autho- 
rities on the spot aasuiaed the responsibility, and 
all men capable of bearing arms were enrolled and 
mustered. 

They were seen in parties' of one hundred, 
iparching into the Church-square from the re- 
spective wards into which the town was diyided ; 
and Tunstall, during his temporary respite from 
duty, might have found amusement, young soldier 
as he was, in watching the awkward evolutions of 
these municipal bands ; but their earnest and 
excited manner, and a sense of the greatness of 

VOL. m. c 
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the emergency, tended to repress any disposition to 
trifle. 

Repairing to the chnrch for orders at a late hour 
of the evening, he found it partially lighted. The 
body of the edifice was fnll of armed men, some of 
whom were mounting guard, whilst the rest were 
reposing on Iheir arms ; crowds of fagitires told 
their tales of woe, and claimed assistance and 
protection. A sort of council of war was held 
round the reading-desk, which waa occupied hy 
the Commandant. It was now, as we before ob- 
served, the season of Christmas, but instead of 
hymns of peace on earth and good-will to men? 
which should have resounded within the sacred 
walls, the clash of arms, the wail of the widow and 
the cry of the fatherless, the sound of the trumpet 
and the alarm of war, was the only mnsic. 

Reports were rife that the Kaffirs intended to 
attack the town during the night in its present 
defenceless state ; and the best measures that cir- 
cumstances admitted, were adopted with prompti- 
tude and energy. Mounted patrols were sen 
out, and a strong body remained under arms in 
the church-square; round which was drawn a 
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temporaiy barricade of wagons, which was com- 
pleted during the night It however passed with- 
out further alarm. 

During the succeeding days the greatness of the 
crisis became more and more apparent. The vague 
mist of uncertainty however began to disperse, and 
to exhibit the position and actual circumstances of 
the colonists with a more distinct and and palpable 
outline. Despatches were received from various 
parts of the country, representing the invaders as 
everywhere triumphant, and the colonists, both 
Dutch and English, as equally reduced to the 
utmost danger and distress. Bodies of Kaffirs 
were seen hovering in the neighbourhood of the 
town. At a few miles distance, a party, all mount- 
ed and armed with guns, had beaten o£f the escort 
of an officer and detachment proceeding towards 
the frontier with a convoy of wagons ; and plun- 
dered the oxen and stores. 

The oppressive feeling attending the approach 
and momentary expectation of a threatened assault, 
had hushed the densely crowded population of 
Grahamstown into a state of intense stillness, re- 
sembling the calm which often precedes the earth- 

c2 
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quake or tbe hturricane, when all nature with 
breathless awe beholds the uplifted arm of Omni- 
potence, and awaits the impending blow. The 
blow however was not suffered to fiJl. The ex- 
citement gradually abated, and now appeared to 
be the result of suspense rather than of appre- 
hension. The crisis of the greatest danger was 
passed* The civil force had been organized; the 
stockades were completed ; there was no longer any 
fear of a surprise. 

In the arduous duties which the times required, 
which fell heavily on the civilians of Grahamstown, 
Tunstall and his little party of Mounted-Hottentots 
had an ample share. They were always included 
in the force in orders for outpost duty during the 
night, a service for which they were particularly 
well calculated ; and Tunstall was frequently in- 
structed to push forward his patrol for reconnoiss- 
ance as far as prudence admitted. Though they 
did not come into action with any of the numerous 
bodies of KaflSrs that hung about the neighbouring 
hills, which was not his present duty, Tunstall 
had frequent opportunities iu' these patrols of 
vividly realizing the horrors which were being 
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perpetrated throughout the country. The flames 
of burning farms illumined the horizon, and crowds 
of wretched fugitives, escaping for their lives, met 
his advance in every quarter. 

Nor were the daily scenes which the town pre- 
sented, calculated to lessen the impression. A 
large concourse of people who had been burnt out 
of their houses, or had fled from the impending 
danger, had congregated together in the greatest 
affliction. They were in many instances destitute 
of every article of clothing, except what was on 
their backs ; subsisted by the commissariat ; and 
in deep lamentation for the loss of husbands and 
brothers cruelly and treacherously murdered, or 
slain in defending their families and property. 
Numerous herds of cattle blocked up the approaches, 
and encumbered the very streets ; and the whole 
appearance of the place was that of a city long 
besieged and momentarily expecting the assault. 
The sympathies of the inhabitants were manifested 
in acts of kindness and charity towards their suf- 
fering fellow colonists ; and Tunstall, for his part, 
having been fortunate enough, in one of his 
patrols, to fall in with Flora and the other fugitives 
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from Boaendal in a state of great ezhatistion, waa 
but too happy to haye it in his power to provide 
an asylum for them in their present distress. 

Several of the villages and settlements were 
stoutly held against the invaders, and only yielded 
when the ammunition of the defenders was e^pend^ 
edy and it was impossible to obtain fresh supplies. 
Among these was Bathurst, distant about ten miles 
from Grahamatown, a romantic village on theCowie, 
which Tunstall had visited in his excursion of the 
preceding winter. The inhabitants and the colo- 
nists of the surrounding district, with thdr women 
and children, had congregated in the church, a 
strong building on the top of a hill, which became 
crowded to suffocation. It was furiously attacked; 
six large bodies of Kaffirs, after scouring the 
country, having combined in a united assault on 
this citadel. The assailants were however kept at 
bay, while urgent demands for succour were for- 
warded to Grahamstown, 

It being however impossible to detach any part 
of the troops required for the defence of that im- 
portant place, a party of thirty mounted civilians, 
to which Tunstall and his little troop were added, 
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'^wafl sent to bring off the beleagored colonists. He 
engaged in the service with alacrity, for, as he 
rightly conjectured, his yonng kinsmen, who had 
so hospitably entertained him on the night of the 
Kaffir raid, which preceded his expedition beyond 
the frontier, were, with their family, among the 
present sniSferers. 

The present patrol was successful. The Kaffirs 
were beaten off, and though they hung on the rear 
of the little band, the Bathuist people were brought 
away in safety. They counted nine hundred souls ; 
six hundred of whom were Europeans. The 
women and children were conveyed in seventy ox- 
wagona. Late in the evening the long procession 
filed into the market place of Grahamstown, — ^it 
was a melancholy spectacle ; — the men on foot or 
horseback, with neglected apparel and unshaven 
beards, worn out with fatigue, and dejected at 
having been compelled to abandon the whole of 
their properly and cattle, accumulated during 
fifteen years of labour and perseverance. 

Grahamstown was the only place of security, , 
and there were not wanting in its counsels some 
who raised the question of the necessity of aban^ 
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doning its defence and retreating to Algoa Bay and 
the ships* The garrisons had been withdrawn 
from all the frontier posts except three, and these, 
with a few other stations where the people main- 
tained a show of resistance, were completely 
insulated. Before the close of the year, and in the 
course of ten days after the first irruption, the 
Kaffir tribes had spread themselves through the 
whole of the province, carrying devastation, murder, 
and pillage over a track of country 10,000 square 
miles in surfieuie, and a hundred miles within the . 
border ; and the work of ruin was nearly complete. 

But fortunately for the colonists at this crisis 
of their fate, there were men at the head of the 
government of the colony, in every respect 
qualified to grapple successfully with the tide 
of evil which, long accumulating, had burst with 
such overwhelming -fury on the devoted province. 

The new Governor, Sir Benjamin D'Urban, to 
high military talent and experience, acquired in 
the best school of modem warfare imder the 
greatest captain of the age, added administrative 
powers of a superior order, matured by the 
exercise of the supreme power in the successive 
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government of several colonies in the West Indies, 
together with large and decided views of policy. 
These combined enabled him, by a series of well- 
concerted movements, though with means appa- 
rently inadequate, and in a space of time in- 
credibly short, not only to clear the province of its 
intaders, but carrying the war into their own terri- 
tories, to discomfit the fomidable hosts of the com- 
bined tribes of KaflSrland, under brave and crafty 
chiefs; and to make territorial arrangements, which, 
if they had not unhappily been disallowed by the 
colonial oflSce, might have secured the province 
from further molestation, and saved the imperial 
resources the enormous expenditure occasioned by 
another Kaffir war. 

The second in command of the forces in the 
colony, — member of both the colonial councils and 
chief of the staff — Colonel, — ^now Lieut-Gen. — 
Sir Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, possessed in 
an eminent degree the great qualities of his present 
commander, in whose measures he was intimately 
associated. These talents were united to a frank 
and kindly disposition, which not only attracted 
the regards of the various races and classes com- 

jc3 
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posing the colonial body, rude aa some of them were, 
but also won the esteem and confidence of the semi- 
barbarous tribes who felt the power of his arms. 

It has been Sir Harry Smith's singular good 
fortune, that haying been engaged in quelling this 
first general inroad of the Kaffir tribes, he was, 
after a lapse of years, and sjiU higher renown 
gained in other fields, called upon to terminate a 
second Kaffir war, more protracted, and in its early 
occurrences, less honourable to the British arms 
than that on which the colonists were now enter* 
ing; and that he had the opportunity of per- 
manently carrying out those wise measures of 
policy regarding the frontier, which he had before 
assisted in framing, but which were then hastily 
and ignorantly abandoned. 

The triumphs of the Punjaub may eclipse the 
glories of Kaffir warfare ; but to have earned the 
title of the '' Africanus " of British histoiy by the 
successful issue of this second Punic War^ — ^twice 
to have rescued a noble colony from imminent ruin, 
and to have devised and brought into operation 
a firm and yet humane system of dealing witU 
the native tribes, — ^bridling their power whiJijQ 
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promoting their dYilization, — ^are achieyements 
of which the pieaent governor of the Cape maj 
be justly proud. 

With such persons as Sir Benjamin D'Urban 
and the chief of his staff at the head of affairs, it 
will not be supposed that there was any delay in 
oomihg to the rescae of the unhappy colonists in 
the Eastern proyince. No sooner had intelli- 
gence of the irruption reached Capetown, than 
the gOYeraor despatched Colonel Smith, com* 
missioned to exercise the fullest power the 
urgency of the occasion required, till the goyemor 
himself fehould arrive on the frontier. 

The colonel rode post, day and night, from the 
far-distant capital to Grahamstown; perfonning the 
journey, a distance of 600 miles, in the short space 
of six days. His arrival changed the aspect of the 
aflSairs. He laughed at the fears of the people, rated 
some soundly, encouraged others, dissolved the 
Committee of Public Safety, and very soon dispelled 
the panic. Proclaiming martial law in the 
districts of Albany, Somerset, and Uitenhague, 
every male between sixteen and sixty was ordered 
to enrol himself for actual service. Bein- 
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forcements of mounted Burghers &om the districts 
of Uitenhague and Graaf-Bein^t, together with 
strong parties of Hottentots from various mission- 
stations in the colony, arrived at Grahamstown 
in the course of the first week of January ; and 
soon afterwards offensive operations were com- 
menced by a strong patrol into Kaffirland. It con- 
sisted of a detachment of regular infantry, with 
some mounted Burghers and Hottentots, and in- 
cluded the party of Tunstall, which had been 
augmented out of the new levies, and now formed 
a troop, in command of which he received the 
provisional rank of Captain. 

Our young officer forded the Great Fish River 
in advance of the column, at the head of his troop 
of Mounted-Hottentots, hardy and active fellows, 
whom he had trained, with great diligence, to such 
a degree of order and discipline as were necessary 
for the guerilla warfare in which they were em- 
ployed. He could not help contrasting his present 
position with the circumstances under which, soli- 
tary and forloi;n, he had crossed the same drift 
$ix months before. Again he keenly scanned the 
dark masses of the forest which densely clothed 
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the Eastern bank, now, as then, supposed to cover 
in their shades fierce bands of the Kaffirs. But 
it was with very different feelings ; — at present, his 
only anxiety was to be the assailant. K gentler 
thoughts sometimes intruded on the rough occupa- 
tions of the service on which he was now 
embarked, even those aspirations were nourished 
by his present occupations ; for he felt that it was 
not impossible that the prejudices of Julia's 
father, might be conciliated by his being able to 
distinguish himself in a career, which the brave 
old colonel was most likely to appreciate. 

The expedition was directed against the crafty 
chief Eno, from whose people Tunstall had a 
narrow escape on the former occasion; and he 
found the local knowledge which he had then 
acquired of essential service. The attack was 
ably conducted ; the troops approaching the kraal 
of the old chief in the grey morning, the Kaffirs 
were taken by surprise, and after a short struggle, 
in which several of the colonial force were 
wounded, two of Eno's brothers, his son, and 
thirty of his men were left dead on the field. 
The chief himself, who was asleep in his kraal, 
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escaped in the kaross of hU daughter, which was 
QUt by bullets in mistake. The spoils of war 
consisted of some colonial cattle and hoxses, which 
the robber chief had drawn round his kraal, but 
the greatest part of his plunder had already been 
driven into the territories of Hintza beyond the 
Kye. 

Other partial advantages were also obtaiued 
i^inst various bodies of the enemy which had 
penetrated into the interior of the province. 
The Kaffirs had likewise^ on their part, to boast 
of success in their encounters with parties of 
king's troops detached on particular services. 
The time was not arrived when the field could 
be taken with a sufficiently numerous and 
organized force to sweep the province of the 
invaders, and roll back the tide of war into 
their own country. 

Great, however, was the satisfaction which 

attended the successfiil results of several well- 

« 

conducted patrols, employed to" bring off the 
missionaries and traders, with their families, 
from the different stations beyond the frontier. 
After experiencing the most frightfrd alarms, 
they were all, providentially, conducted in safety 
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to Grahamstowu ; and. TunstaU had opportu* 
nities of renewing his acquaintance with the 
worthy people, whose kinaneas and hospitaUty 
he had experienced while in Kaffirland. From 
some of these he learnt that Clu Clu had called 
at their stations in his way to the territories of 
his master Hintza; whose deep policy still led 
him to maintain a neutral position. 

In the meantime. Van Ameveld had joined 
the Burgher force assembled on the Tarka, 
under ^ the Field ^commandant Van Wyk. 
Though the brave old Africander had been 
mainly instrumental in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion of the disaffected Boers some years before, 
there was no hesitation, even among the heads 
of, that party, in acting cordially with him 
under the pressure of the present overwhelming 
calamity. The Kaffirs, contrary to the expec- 
tations of some of this faction, had made no 
distinction in their inroads between the Dutch- 
AMcander, and the British, Settlers. It was by 
union only, that the colonists could hope to 
clear the country of the overwhelming numbers 
of their bold and ferocious foe ; of the two races, 
the Boer formed, perhaps, the better arm, as 
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they had been long practised in the commandos, 
which brought them into conflict with the border 
tribes. This Van Ameveld and his associates 
felt, with a natural pride ; — ^they would show the 
English Grovemment, which they despised, the 
value of their services. It was their own policy 
which the urgency of the case now compelled 
the government to adopt ; and, to say the tmth, 
there was no hesitation on their part in carrying 
it out to the fullest extreme. * Skeet de Kaffirs ;' 
' death to the marauding savage; no milk-and-water 
compromise of the pseudo-philanthropists with 
the crafty chiefs, and a strong, well-defended 
frontier to the colony,' were the watchwords of 
the party. 

But still they mistrusted the government ; and 
even the loyal Van Wyk found himself unable 
to satisfy the doubts of his countrymen, and to 
concentrate their whole energies on the coming 
struggle, until, induced by the representations 
of Van Ameveld and several of his principal 
associates, he had made a journey to Grahams- 
town, for the purpose of coming to a clear 
understanding with the authorities. 

Introduced to Colonel Smith, the old Com- 
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mandant was instructed forthwith to embody 
his burghers, and take instant measures for re- 
pelling the enemy. 

" I must have a licence, mynheer," said the 
Feld-Commandant. 

"A licence for what?" exclaimed the 
Colonel. 

" A licence to shoot Kaffirs, mynheer." 

" The devil! has not the war begun? I tell 
you, you are to shoot as many Kaffirs as you 
can." 

" I know better than to do that," replied the 
sturdy Dutchman, turning to Major Mitchell, 
the Quartermaster-General ; " I may get shot 
myself, if I do that; and all my property con- 
fiscated." 

" That's all nonsense," cried the Colonel, 
** go and shoot them immediately." 

" Ja, mynheer, dat is good, ik wiU so doen, 
verdoem de Kaffirs! But I must have all that 
in black and white before I draw a trigger." 
And again appealing to Major Mitchell, the 
cautious Africander got him to write out a 
licence to shoot Kaffirs, whenever hQ could find 
them, and had it regularly signed by the Colonel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the return of the Feld-commandant, fortified 
with the authority of the singulax document which 
he had so pertinaciously insisted on extracting 
from the authorities at head^quarters, there was no 
longer any hesitation on the part of the associate 
Boers in taking arms against the common enemy. 
Van Ameveld was the Ijetter inclined to throw no 
further obstacles in the way of united action, as he 
learnt that, according to his previous anticipations, 
the burghers in that quarter were not to be sub- 
jected to the command, and manoeuvred according 
to the tactics, of British officers ; and that the line 
on which they were to operate had the Winterberg 
and the neighbourhood of his own property for ita 
centre. 
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Accordingly, dismissing for the present his 
jealousy of the Grovemment, and deferring the 
decision of his own ulterior plans until the ter- 
mination of the war should develop the position 
in which the frontier colonists would ultimately 
be placed, he sought to blunt the sense of recent 
calamities in the unwearied ardour with which he 
devoted himself to the enterprises on* which, with 
the most daring of his associates, he was continually 
detached. 

.To clear the open country of the marauding 
bands, against great odds in point of numbers, 
waa no very difficult matter for men well-mounted, 
accustomed to- act together, and practised in the 
use of fire-arms. The Kaffirs had a wholesome 
dread of their long guns; and while their range 
enabled the burghers to pour in vollies of heavy 
shot (lopers) from a distance, they could literally 
exercise the privilege of the licence, and " shoot 
Kaffirs " in comparative security. The case was 
different when, as often occurred, the brave and 
wily savage stood to bay, or took their foe at a 
disadvantage. Then the contest was hand to 
hand, and foot to foot. The Kaffirs rushing on^ 
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hurling a flight of asaegais, and stabbing with their 
short spears, the Boers found the want of the aarmA 
blanche, for sword or bayonet formed no part of 
their equipment. In close encounters, this defi- 
ciency, together with the herculean strength and 
personal daring of the Kaffir, who neither gave 
nor received quarter, obtained for him, in turn, the 
advantage which his enemy possessed on other 
occasions. 

Moreover, the Boers were generally little inclined 
to attack the Kaffirs in the thickets, when they had 
taken post or effected a retreat in the cover of the 
woods. When acting with regular troops, they 
left that service to the red-coats. In the course of 
the campaign, a party of Dutch burghers, under 
the charge of two officers of the regulars, rode to 
the top of a kloof, and saw the Kaffirs below. 
The officers immediately dismounted, and ordered 
the Boers to follow them into the bush. 

" Nay, mynheer," was the answer ; " you are 
paid to do that : we are not ; and we have vratven 
en hinderen,' wives and children, " at home." 

There was no want of courage in these men, as 
they invariably showed; but, like their fellows, 
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they were jealous of the command of regular 
officers, and scouring the bush was no part of 
their tactics in Kaffir warfare. The daring intre- 
pidity, however, of such men as Van Ameveld 
led them to make no such distinctions, and they 
were ready to close with the enemy whenever 
opportunity offered. 

Leaving for awhile the Africander engaged with 
characteristic ardour among the foremost of the 
Dutch burghers employed in clearing the north- 
eastern frontier of its invaders, we must now return 
to head-quarters, and the fortunes of others who 
claim to have a share in the progress of our 
narrative. 

The course of events has been somewhat antici- 
pated. Resuming it, so far as is necessary to give 
some general outline of the progress of affairs, we 
find that the Governor, Sir Benjamin D'Urban, 
arrived by sea at Algoa Bay early in the month 
of January, in a ship of war, and proceeded im- 
mediately to Grahamstown. There were trans- 
ports in company, which conveyed a Highland 
regiment from Capetown. The Governor assumed 
the personal direction of the arrangements required 
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for repairing, as far as it was practicable, the great 
disasters which had be&Uen the colony, and 
organizing a force for actiye and extended opera- 
tion in the field. 

It now appeared, from the reports of officers in 
command of patrols on the firontier line, that large 
bodies of the invaders, who had either been ex- 
pelled from the colony, or had retired, driving 
with them immense bodies of the cattle, of which 
they had swept the farms throughout the province, 
had located themselves in the woody fastnesses 
between the Grreat Fish and the Keiskamma 
Rivers, where the main strength of all the border 
tribes was now concentrated, under their principal 
ehiels. 

It became, therefore, a matter of paramount 
importance to clear the (so-called) neutral ground 
of the enemy, before measures were taken for 
crossing the Keiskamma, and carrying the war 
into his own coimtry. Accordingly, a force of 
about 1,200 men, consisting of detachments 
of the infantry regiments, the Cape mounted 
rifles, artillery, burghers, and Hottentots, under 
the command of Colonel Smith, crossed the Great 
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Fish River at three separate fords, having been 
delayed some time by a flood. The scene, as 
described by an eye-witness, was " grand and 
impressive. The ground occupied by the enemy 
was a chain of woody heights, of several hundred 
feet in elevation, extending on the eastern bank of 
the river. The heights were everywhere inter- 
sected with dark and deep kloofs, full of nearly 
impenetrable bush, and affording excellent con- 
cealment to the enemy,^and the cattle which he 
had collected there. Silence reigned over the 
large features of a country in which there were 
no marks of the industry of man ; the lulls and 
woods had remained untouched since vegetation 
began to cover them. The Great Fish River 
rolled in a turbid stream, though it looked clear 
at a distance under the influence of a suitmier sun. 
A signal smoke occasionally rose from the bosom 
of a kloof, and a faint and far-off lowing of kine ; 
while the plaintive and wild note of the golden 
cuckoo would occasionally be heard from the 
thorny mimosas. 

" Colonel Smith, with a corps of the head- 
quarter division, ascended the hills without a 
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check, the same night that the river was crossed, 
and took up a position on the snnunit, in rear of 
the enemy ; the guns of the artillery pointing down 
the kloofs. The several divisions lay on their 
arms till daylight. When day dawned the KaflSrs 
were observed in scattered masses in the kloo& ; 
but, immediately on their discovering the troops,- 
they shouted an alarm, ran from their temporary 
huts, and rapidly drove the clumps of cattle which 
had been kraaled in various directions into the 
bush. The action commenced by a six-pounder 
and a howitzer playing with round shot, shells, 
and grape into the kloofs upon the dark masses 
below. The troops then penetrated into the bush, 
and scrambling by elephant paths, and tearing 
through the underwood, as they ascended the 
rugged .hills, scoured the thickets. The enemy 
showed much determination, with both musket 
and assegai, in endeavouring to stop the advance 
of the British force in ground which was so favour- 
able for their defence ; but the troops, overcoming 
all opposition, and driving before them the cattle, 
which poured in great numbers out of the kloofs, 
the several corps joined Colonel Smith on the 
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heights. There they bivouacked, much distressed 
with the heat, \V^ant of water, and the encumbrance 
of cattle." 

It would be foreign to our purpose to describe 
the succeeding events of this expedition, and, 
indeed, to trace, in any detail, the operations of 
the ensuing campaign. Our province confines us 
to something of a general outline of the course of 
events, serving to connect our sketches of such 
particular scenes and incidents as may give the 
reader some idea of this irregular kind of warfare, 
with the fate and adventures of individuals occu-» 
pying prominent positions in our Tale. Suffice if 
to say of the present patrol, in the words of thi 
general order issued on the occasion, that " although 
the enterprise was one of no ordinary difficulty, 
the unswerving energy of the officers and troops 
triumphed over all obstacles ; and the enemy were 
routed everywhere, and driven from their strong- 
holds and over the Keiskamma with heavy loss/' 

Our young captain was not employed on this 
service ; but though he much regretted at the time 
die loss of an opportunity of gaining distinction in 
operations of a stirring character, through a range 
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of country with wliich his previous wanderings 
had made him sofficientlj familiar, matters so 
turned out that he had no reason to regret the 
disposition of circumstances which led to results of 
most essential importance to his future fortunes. 

At this time great exertions were made to bring 
up from Algoa Baj the munitions of war and 
commissariat stores required for the large bodies 
of troops and new levies which the governor 
was organizing, and for the maintenance of the 
numerous population congregated in Grahams- 
town ; a large proportion of which depended upon 
the government rations for their subsistence. 
These supplies, brought by sea from Capetown 
to Port Elizabeth, had to be conveyed in wagons 
a distance of nearly one hundred miles to head- 
quarters. It was in itself, from the state of Ihe 
i«oads, a toilsome operation, and as the communi- 
cation was oflen interrupted by considerable bodies 
of Kaffirs, who still held possession of the dense 
woods which overspi^ad many parte of the districts 
of Albany and Uitenhague in the line of route, 
it was, moreover, attended with no small risk and 
uncertainty. The convoys were therefore escorted 
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by strong parties of the irregular force recently 
embodied. 

The troop of mounted Hottentots which Tunstall 
commanded, was under orders to proceed to " the 
bay" on this service, at the time that a consi- 
derable part of the eflfectiye force was detached on 
the patrol which has just been noticed. His 
instructions to be cautious, to maintain a good 
look out, and to keep his men together, required no 
repeated injunctions to secure his attention to them. 
Our young captain had got his troop into excellent 
order. With a manner singularly successful, in 
combining the necessary discipline with a due 
allowance for the free and careless temperament 
which characterises the Hottentot race, and a- 
kindly care for their comforts, he had succeeded 
in winning the regards of his men, while he 
wrought out of their docile and intelligent spirits 
a high degree of proficiency in the use of arms, 
and of order in the simple evolutions necessary 
for combined movements. 

His own soldierly bearing, and the intrepidity 
wi)di which he had led them on several occasions 
against the enemy, had inspired his troop with* 

D 2 
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auch confidence in their joung captain, that he 
felt assured' there was no service on which they 
would not follow him with entire devotion. The 
present was his first independent command, and 
though the state of the country was such as to 
make it one of considerable difficulty and danger, 
he had sanguine hopes of conducting it happily. 

The troop, having of late been relieved from any 
severe duty, the horses were in good condition, 
but wishing still to spare them,— after crossing 
the ridge of hills which ranges to the westward 
of Grahamstown, and having threaded a rocky 
poort, or defile, through which the high-road to 
" the bay '* is conducted, — Tunstall gave the word 
to halt and off-saddle in a green meadow, the 
common resting-place of leisurely travellers, which, 
with its spreading vdld olive-trees, and a running 
stream of clear water, were refreshing objects in 
the intense heat which now prevailed. 

Again saddling-up, and resuming the march 
at the same easy pace, the troop shortly gained 
the gently elevated plateau, which is justly deemed 
the finest part of Albany, — ^perhaps, in some re-* 
spects, of the colony. Wide spread and undulating 
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lawns, interspersed with shapely clumps of trees, 
give it the appearance of English parks. In 
peaceable times, these grassy downs afford pas- 
turage to some of the largest flocks in the colony, 
but these had now disappeared. 

However, the face of the country being such 
as to offer no shelter for any roving band of the 
^nemy, and therefore no particular precaution being 
necessary, the Hottentots trotted along in some- 
what extended files, lightening their march with 
laugh and song and rude banter, and conjectures, 
not likely to be realized, respecting carbonatje 
and schnapps at their quarters for the night. 

Tunstall rode a little on the flank of his troop, 
pacing the smooth green sward, and his mind at 
ease as to any pressing call of duty, he fell into 
reveries, such as the scene on which he gazed, the 
fresher air of those uplands, and the closing day, — 
for the sun now threw the long shadows of the 
men and horses far behind, — ^insensibly suggested. 
His thoughts wandered to the glades and groves 
oi his own native hills, and his imagination con- 
jtcred up kind and familiar faces which he should 
see no more. He gave a sigh to those who, far 
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away, slept in the silent tomb, and indulged a 
flow of tender feeling towards others who yet 
formed links of union with the past, a lengthened, 
but yet unbroken chain : — 

" living departed days again ; 
Heeling in fancy's bower, for ever green, 
Though half the conyex globe intrudes between." 

These feelings, as the reader is already pre- 
pared to comprehend, centered in one dear image. 
Where was she now ? Did her thoughts still meet 
his, as they sought her far away over the wide 
ocean, on the verge of which the ruddy orb <rf 
the setting sun seemed now to hang suspended? 
Should they ever meet again? And then his 
reflections turned to the new career on which he 
had been so unexpectedly thrown. The events 
of the last two months seemed like a dream. 
His memory wandered back to Bosendal, its pains, 
its hopes, its promises ; Johanna, the kind-hearted. 
The blooming garden, and, alas 1 the sod-covered 
grave under the spreading yellow-wood tree, were 
not forgotten* He contrasted the toils and 
anideties of his present career, with those fix>m 
which he was now, for the present, emancipated. 
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Hid struggies in both had the same object. 
Would the result of both, or. of either, remove 
the obstacles to his union, and give him favoiO- 
in the eyes of Julia's parent? He could only 
hope and persevere. 

But after sundown, in those latitudes, the even- 
ing closes rapidly, and, recalled to his duties, 
Tunstall, having passed some houses that had 
been burnt in the late invasion, was not displeased 
to observe, at a little distance from the roadside, one 
of better pretensions still standing. It had been 
the residence of an officer, who, on the irruption 
of the Kaffirs, had been compelled to abandon it, 
saving his family and valuable merino flock by 
a timely retreat to Port Elizabeth. 

It was now occupied by some Dutch farmers, 
who had there imited for mutual defence, after 
being driven from their own homes. Things were 
in a sadly dilapidated state, but it affi^rded shelter ; 
and the Hottentot troopers, after stabling their 
horses, had no reason to complain, rolled up in 
their sheepskin mantles, of their quarters in the 
outhouses, while Tunstall, having arranged the 
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watch and posted the sentries, listened awhile to 
the pitiable tales of his civil hosts, and then 
wrapped him^lf in his cloak, and stretched himself 
on the floor of the dilapidated apartment in which 
thej had supped. 
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CHAPTER V. 

At sun-rise the troop was again on the march, 
trotting smartly forward, as Tmistall wished to 
make a long day's journey, of nearly forty miles, 
in order to reach the Sundays River before sunset ; 
and thus ensure their getting to "the bay" early 
on the following day. He would thus make three 
days' march between Grahamstown and Port 
Elizabeth ; but the merchants of those towns fre- 
quently accomplished the journey with the same 
horse, in a single day, though the distance is 
ninety-seven miles. 

Our young commander had been given to 
understand that he was now approaching the most 
dangerous part of the road, as the dense thickets 
about the Bushman's River were soon after the 
irruption occupied by large bands of KafBrs ; and 
notwithstanding a successfal patrol by Colonel 
Somerset, who had dislodged the main body of the 

V 3 
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enemj from the Zurebeig, strong parties still 
maintained their ground, &Yoared bj the extent 
and depth of the forest. 

Tonstall learnt from the Dutch farmers, with 
whom he had spent the night, that the losses of 
their neighbours in the district of the Bushman's 
Biver had been immense; amounting to nearly 
12,000 head of cattle, 500 horses, and large flocks 
of sheep, with many men killed; not to speak of com 
burnt, and houses and fiimiture destroyed, of the 
value of 30, or 40,000 rix-dollars. Such was the 
ruin of the industrious and thriving colonists, 
living in comparative security more than one 
hundred miles within the frontier. 

Impressed by the accounts which he had received 
with the necessity of being on his guard, — tales 
which had been eagerly canvassed by the troopers 
over their cooking-fires in the evening, — the party, 
after lightly trotting on till they reached the verge 
of the upland country, proceeded with every caution 
which their leader's natural genius, and short 
military experience, suggested. 

When they entered the woody defile, through 
which, for some miles, the road approaches the 
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river, fifty pair of sharp eyes peered into the 
thickets, unahle, however, to penetrate the dark 
masses but for a little space, and Tunstall cast 
anxious glances along the vista in advance, when 
the course of the road admitted it. Carbines had 
been unslung, and flints and priming examined 
before the troop entered the forest; but nothing 
occurred which gave any indication of the presence 
of the enemy. The party forded the river in good 
order ; and being at length extricated from ground 
in which they were so exposed to ar surprise, a halt 
was made, the sun being now high, on an open 
space in the Quagga flats, where a vley, or pool 
of stagnant water, offered some refreshment, which, 
however uninviting, was eagerly resorted to by 
the men as well as the horses. 

There was still a dangerous defile to be passed 
before the party reached their intended quarters 
for the night. But when, after collecting the 
horses, which had been permitted to feed on the 
flats, and saddling up, they resumed their march, 
the road for some miles passed over an open and 
hilly country, unfavourable to an ambuscade. 

Just, however, before entering a long and 
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thickly-wooded kloof, which leads down to the 
banks of the Sundays River, some of the Hottentot 
troopers, ever on the look-out, declared that a black 
mass, which was faintly seen on the top of a 
distant hill, was a body of Kaffirs, reconnoitring 
the approaches to the ford. It might have be^i 
only the shadow of a dark cloud ; and opinions 
varied on the subject. As, however, the troop 
plunged into the woods, losing sight of the object, 
whatever it was, the former precautions were 
renewed with additional anxiety,. Every carbine 
rested on a trooper's thigh, a finger was on every 
trigger, Tunstall looked to the priming of his 
pistols, and rode beside the leading files. 

Thus they proceeded down the valley for some 
time, the road winding through the wood, and 
gradually descending to the Sundays River. There 
were, occasionally, open patches of greensward, and 
small vleys or pools of water, forming a scene of 
great beauty, on which Tunstall would have rested 
with delight, but for his intense feeling of anxiety 
in the conviction that a conflict was momentarily 
impending, the issue of which hung upon his own 
prowess and conduct. 
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Nor were his anticipations groundless. After 
proceeding thus for the best part of an hour, a 
period of apparently interminable suspense, shots 
were heard in adyance, intermingled with fearful 
cries and shouts. The troop pushed rapidly on ; 
though Tunstall still held them well in hand, and 
the advance was made in perfect order. The. 
scene that now opened upon them as they rounded 
a thicket which had hitherto intercepted their 
view, was sufficiently startling. 

Along the road appeared a train of white-tilted 
wagons, which had been brought to a sudden 
stand, the oxen and drivers appearing in a state of 
the utmost confusion. In front was seen a party of 
horsemen, the advanced guard of the convoy, — 
their array broken, and struggling with a cloud of 
Elaffirs, who, hurling flights of assegais, and 
stabbing with their shortened spears, were- 
bearing the white men back, with frantic yells, on 
the line of wagons. Many of the party, — a squad 
of the Port Elizabeth yeomanry, — ^were lying dead 
and wounded on the road. Their leader, a fine 
young man, in plumed hat, a pistol in his breast, 
with a carbine in one hand, and a sword in the 
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other, was doing his best to rally his troop. But 
thej were vastly outnumbered, and the issue must 
haye been most disastrous, but for the unexpected 
aid that was near. 

The Kaffirs were so intent upon following up 
the advantage they had gained, that amidst the 
confusion of the fight, and the din of their horrid 
cries, they were not aware of the approach of a 
new enemy, until a volley from the Hottentot 
troopers, wheeled into line across the road, told 
with deadly effect on the rear of the band, — a 
compact mass, pressing on with brandished spears 
to the support of their foremost warriors, who 
were closely engaged with the yeomanry. 

The latter encouraged by this unlooked-for 
diversion in their -favour, renewed their efforts to 
disengage themselves from the enemy, on whose 
flank and rear TunstaU, still holding his troop in 
hand, and firing by sections, continued to pour so 
murderous Sk. fire that they began to waver, and the 
issue of the contest, in that quarter, at least, was 
no longer doubtful. 

But it had not escaped the observation of the 
young captain that a similar conflict was raging at 
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the other extremity of the extended line of wagons, 
and the state of affairs now admitted of his carrying 
relief to the rear-guard of yeomamy, who it was 
plain were there engaged with another party of the 
Kaffirs. Things being in so favourable a position 
in front, he took this service on himself, with 
the leading division of hia troop, leaving the other 
to support the yeomanry they had already rein- 
forced; with strict orders that they should be kept 
together, reserve their fire, and not suffer themselves 
to be entangled with the body of the enemy, who 
still made a show of resistance. 

Then moving his own division by files to the 
right, and putting himself at its head, they 
charged through the now wavering flank of the 
Kaffirs, literally riding them down without ex- 
pending a shot, and galloping along the line of 
wagons, — the troopers being cheered as they 
passed by their countrymen, the drivers and 
voor-loopera of the convoy — a very few minutes 
brought them to the new scene of action. 

It was much the same as that which had been 
presented at the other end of the line, only that 
the yeomanry having been longer engaged without 
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Buccour, were still more closely pressed. In the 
midst of the confusion, however, the attention of 
Tnnstall instantly rested on one object. Where 
the fray was thickest, a single horseman, bare- 
headed, — ^for he had lost his forage-cap in the 
scuffle, was bravely struggling with a host of 
swarthy warriors, who hemmed him in on every 
side, while he was parrying with his sword the 
thrusts of their spears, charging some with his 
well-trained horse, and dealing heavy blows on 
the foremost of the assailants. His soldierly 
bearing, and undress-frock, his worn and sun- 
burnt features, and his grey hairs, would have told 
to any one that his experience of the work in hand 
had been gained in many and far distant fields ; 
but, in the gallant old officer, Tunstall at once 
recognised Colonel Hamilton, the father of his 
Julia. 

This might, indeed, have been the last of his 
fields, for the conflict was very unequal, and two 
E^affirs of gigantic stature were now pressing him 
hard, thrusting at him ^on either side with their 
spears; when, as the intrepid veteran turned to cut 
down one of them, Tunstall clave in sunder, the 
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head of the ^ other, who wore the colonel's own 
forage-cap, — which he had picked up in the early 
part of the fray, — at the moment the savage was 
in the act of making a desperate lunge at the 
colonel's unguarded side. 

" Well done, Everard," exclaimed the colonel ; 
*' you have spoiled my cap ; but I believe that 
black fellow would have had my frock too. Come, 
my boy, let us give the rogues no time to rally." 

Even while he spoke, the leading files of the 
Hottentot troop, m^n devotedly attached to their 
young conmiander, were in the msUe^ and firing 
their carbines at point-blank, disposed of the rest 
of the band which had surrounded the colonel. 
Side by side, the veteran, and the young officer 
who was now winning his spurs, closely followed 
by his faithful Hottentots, charged dark masses of 
the enemy, with whom the yeomanry, who had 
suffered severely, were maintaining, an unequal 
contest; but, struck with panic at the sudden 
arrival of fresh troops, and disheartened by the 
loss of their bravest warriors, the Kaffirs drew off. 
Some threw themselves into the wood ; ^ strong 
body which retreated along the road was pursued 
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for 8ome distance, and many w^e shot down by 
the Hottentot troopers. 

Tunstall, having prudently drawn them oflF, was 
trotting them back in good order towards the 
convoy, when, as they neared the rearmost of the 
long train of wagons, a group of females was seen 
assembled under a tree which shot its branches 
over the road. Long before he could distinguish 
the features of any of the party, which, however, 
appeared to consist chiefly of coloured women, in 
one form, which stood out in strong relief from the 
rest, his heart told him he conld not be mistaken. 
It bounded within his bosom for joy. It was 
Julia 1 crowning blessing of that eventful daCy. 

Perceiving that she quitted her companions, and 
was advancing towards him, he suffered his troops 
to pass on, and flew to her side, and having leapt 
to the ground, she fell on his breast, weeping. 

" My own, my noble Everard," she said, as she 
withdrew from his embrace ; " my father's life 
saved by you! this is too much happiness.'' 

" Dearest, dearest Julia," he replied, " what 
may I not hope? The rapture of this moment 
repays years of bitterness. But," he added, ob- 
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serving on her countenance the traces of her recent 
anguish, "you are pale: you must have suffered 
much." 

" Everard, it was horrible. Our wagon was the 
last in the train, as it waited till the rest had 
crossed the ford ; and I saw it all — on my knees 
— ^I could but pray. And my poor father ! what 
would have become of us if the good God had not 
sent you to our help? And that it should be 
youl^^ and again she wept. 

" Dearest," he said, " you require refreshment 
and repose : these blissful moments are too short ; 
but I have weighty duties to perform. All is well 
now ; 'but I must provide for your safety and that 
of the rest." 

" Go, dearest Everard," she said, as he prepared 
to mount his faithful " Caffire," who stood nibbling 
the grassy bank ; " go, and God be with you, and 
protect you ! Trusting in ,Him, I have no fears 
now. I, too, have duties to perform, and I feel 
that I am equal to them." 

The noble girl rejoined her female companions, 
and assisted them in rendering those charitable 
offices to the wounded which their situation de- 
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manded; while Tunstall galloped to the head ot 
his troop. 

He was met by the colonel and the yeomaniy- 
officer with the satisfactoiy report that success had 
been complete at the head of the colmnn, and the 
British force were masters of the field. A sort of 
council of war was now held, and, on the colonel's 
suggestion, one-half of the Hottentot troopers were 
dismounted and thrown into the wood as tirailleurs^ 
while the rest, and such of the yeomanry as were 
fit for service, were formed on the road in firont 
and rear of the convoy. The E[a£5brs had indeed 
been beaten off, but they still oul^iumbered the 
troops in the proportion of ten to one. The priae 
was tempting, consisting of twenty wagons, heavily 
laden with stores, and the large number of oxen 
employed to draw them. Thus the greatest pre- 
cautions were still necessary. 

The coloneVs rank and experience gave the 
utmost weight and value to the counsels he volun- 
teered; but the old veteran was surprised at the 
intelligence and precision with which Tunstall^ on 
whom the responsibility devolved, as the senior 
officer in command, adapted, shaped, and carried 
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out his suggestions. " Is it possible," he thought, 
'' that this can be the young man that I set down 
for a dreaming idler, a good-for-nothing fai* 
niantf Tunstall explained his own position : his 
instructions were, to proceed to the bay, and take 
the charge of a convoy, which was loading there, 
on his return. He did not think he should be 
justified in disregarding his orders, and adding, as 
he would have.wished, his troop to the yeomanry 
escort, returning to Grahamstown without fvl-* 
filling his own mission. 

" You are right, Everard," exclaimed the colonel ; 
** obedience to his orders is the first duty of a 
soldier." 

Tunstall felt, on the other hand, that, exercising 
a reasonable discretion, he would not be justified 
(nor could anything earthly have reconciled him 
to it) in parting company with the present convoy 
till it was at least placed in temporary security. 
He proposed, therefore, that the wagons should 
recrosB the ford of the Sundays River, firom which 
they had not advanced far, and should take up a 
position where the convoy might be protected 
against farther attacks, while he pursued his 
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march to the bay. His return from thence might 
he expected in three or four days, when the 
joTimey to Grahamstown might be continued imder 
the united, and perhaps reinforced, escort. There 
were good accommodations at Webber's Inn, just 
over the river, for the wounded and the females ; 
and he would leave ten picked men of his troop 
to aid the defence in case of need. 

" I entirely approve of your scheme, Captain 
Tunstall," said the colonel, (it was the first time 
he acknowledged his military rank,) " with the 
exception of the last proposal. We must not 
weaken the party detached for your own duty 
without sufficient cause ; and unless we have 
another surprise, which, after the lesson we have 
had, we shall not, I think, again permit, Mr. 

A ," (and he turned to the yeomanry officer,) 

** we may hold our ground till relief arrives." 

Tunstall^ however, would yield to no objections 
to this part of his plan. The convoy contained a 
treasure too precious to be hazarded for lack of 
any precaution which he could possibly take. It- 
wa& a severe sacrifice to rigid duty to separate 
himself firom Julia at the moment of their reunion, 
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and to leave to others the charge of protecting her 
under circumstances of so much danger. But the 
colonel was in himself a tower of strength ; and 
the troopers he would select and place under his 
immediate orders — most of whom had served with 
him from the first hour of his taking arms — ^would, 
he felt confident, devote themselves to the death 
to fulfil his wishes and commands. 

These matters arranged, the dismounted troopers 
were withdrawn from the wood, and the dead as 
well as the wounded having been laid in the 
wagons, the retrograde movement was commenced ; 
Tunstall, with one division of the troop, leading 
the van, so that his station was near the wagon of 
Julia, which was fitted up with mattrasses and 
cushions, in the usual style of a colonial travelling 
equipage; while the colonel, with the other di- 
vision and the yeomanry, brought up the rear. 

Proudly glanced the spirited and affectionate 
girl on the young leader, as he rode with his 
troop, occasionally wheeling round to exchange a 
few words with her. The retreat was effected in- 
perfect order, and without any cause of alarm. 
After crossing the ford, the wagons were drawn up 
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in a square, one angle of which rested on Webber's 
Inn, which formed a kind of citadeL The Hotten^* 
tots were to birouack within the square, their 
horses tethered to the wheels. Sentries were 
stationed, and pickets thrown out. The yeomamy, 
not engaged in duty, found shelter in the out* 
buildings ; while the wounded men were carefully 
tended in the house, where a small chamber wad 
specially devoted to the accommodation of JuHa 
and her maid. 

Webber, a stout old sailor, assured the party 
that they might consider themselves secure against' 
any attack ; but in case of need, he could procure 
a reinforcement from the farmers in the neigh** 
bourhood. His wife bustled about in the necfes^ 
sary duties which such an influx of strangers 
involved, cursing all the while the blood-thirsty 
Kaffirs, and bitterly lamenting the loss of her son, 
who had, just before, been murdered in a neigh- 
bouring kloof. She exhibited to her guests his 
torn and bloody jacket, and a pair of leather 
trousers, cut through with assegai blades. Such 
are the heart-breaking scenes and occurrences in a 
seat of war I 
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But such thoughts, and even their own recent 
losses, did not prevent ample justice being done by 
the party, which, — after all necessary precautions 
bad been taken, — ^sat down in the hall to the repadt 
which Mrs. Webber had provided. Julia did not 
hesitate to take ber place by her father's side — 
was it only to grace with her presence the coni- 

pany of her protectors? Mr. A was joined 

by some of the gentlemen of the troop of yeo- 
manry, merchants of Port Elizabeth. They seemed 
to feel, in the presence of the colonel and Tunstall, 
that they had no reason to boast of their share ih 
the occurr^ices of the day. It was without 
reason, for they had shown much personal gal- 
lantry; and discipline and military tact were all 
that had been wanting. 

" Some of those are fine dashing fellows," said 
the Colonel after the gentlemen, rising early from 
table, had left the room ; " but," he added, with 
the not uncommon contempt of regular officers for 
the yeomanry service, — ^** sadly deficient in several 
of the main ingredients that form the soldier. I 
tentmed to make some suggestions to Mr. Ai, 
but he was too confident, and despised his enemy. 

VOL. m. B 
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^'YotiT HottentotB," he added, '^seem tobeamart 
fellows, for yoong soldiers, as 7011 tiU are." 

He then qmestioiied Tunstall on die aspect of 
affiiirs on the frontier ; when after describing their 
present state, the latter said : — 

^' May I ask by what happy chance I hare 
the pleasure of meeting, thou^ under somewhat 
untoward circumfftances, firiends who I had reason 
to think were now in England, or on their way to 
India?" 

" The latter was the fact," replied the Colonel: 
" I was proceedii^ to join my regiment, when, 
touching at the Cape, I learnt bow things are 
going on here. I had still some time at my dis- 
posal ; the Governor is a friend of mine. I thought 
that an old fellow like myself, who had seen 
service with him in the Peninsula, might be use- 
ful ; and, procuring a passage to Algoa Bay, I todk 
advantage of the first convoy to Grahamstown to 
tender my assistance. Julia would insist upon ac- 
companying me in this somewhat Quixotic adven<- 
ture, which, Bure enough, has already had a touch 
of the romantic. But women are sadly in the way 
on such occasions. Soldiers, Captain Tunstall," he 
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4rily added, " ought not to be enciunbeied with 
such baggage." 

Tunstall bit his lip ; but Julia interposing took 
upon herself to reply, saying with an affectionate 
smile, ^' Dearest father, is it not enough that being 
with you, I am under no uncertainty as to your 
fate?" Her situation was one of considerable 
embarrassment ; and she felt that her father treated 
the young soldier with less cordiality than might 
have been expected towards one who had just 
saved his life. But, though under some reserve, 
she ventured to say to Tunstall, 

" You have not told us by what good fortune 
you so happily came to our rescue." 

" The Colonel knows the circumstances," replied 
Tunstall, and he shortly repeated them. '^ The 
rest is easily imagined: times like these make 
every man a soldier; and, with the rest, I have 
for the present exchanged the pmning-hook for a 
sword." 

In answer to further inquiries, he gave a modest 
accoimt of his exertions to gain experience in. a 
settler's life on a frontier fieurm, to which the Colonel 
listened with great attention. Julia would have 
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led him into further details of his colonial life ; 
but her father interposed, remarking that she must 
be much exhausted with the alarm and fatigues of 
the day ; and recommended an early retirement to 
her chamber. There were settees in the common 
sitting-room, on one of which, spread with soft 
karosses, the Colonel was to sleep. As an old 
campaigner, he would have been well contented 
with a less luxurious couch. The small apartment 
appropriated to JuUa's use was carpeted with fine 
^skins of the spring-b6k, — ^rich fiirs hung over an 
easy-chair ; the hangings of the bed were of a 
snowy whiteness, and all the other details did 
credit to the worthy Mrs. Webber's care and tact. 
It was a lady's bower, such as is seldom to be 
found even in the most frequented roads of the 
colony. And now, not far from that scene of 
comfort prowled bands of ferocious savages. But 
Tunstall watched. 

He threw his cloak over his shoulders and 
sallied forth. This night, at least, Julia should 
repose undisturbed by any alarm which vigilance 
could prevent. He went the round of the chain of 
wagons which formed the temporary . barricade, 
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Ghallenging the sentinels, and visited the ontljing 
pickets. Not a sound was stirring but the howls 
of the jackals in the woods which bordered the 
river. The fires of the bivouack within the en- 
campment of the white tilted wagons were dying 
out, and his fellows were sleeping round them, 
wrapped in their sheepskins. 

A light was still burning in Julia's chamber, 
and a shadow occasionally flitted across the thin 
drapery of the window. He would have had her 
sleep; but the persuasion that thoughts of him 
prevented her repose was sweet. He paced the 
ground with measured step, it was happiness to 
watch for her safety ; and he abandoned himself to 
happy thoughts and fresh hopea which, till this 
quiet hour, he had no opportunity of indulging. 

But it was time to change the guard ; and he 
turned them out himself, with strict injunctions to 
be on the alert. Again he paced backward and 
forward under the window of Julia's chamber, the 
light in which was now extinguished. Midnight 
was past, when the report of a carbine from the 
edge of the wood disturbed his meditations. Giving 
hasty orders for a score of men to get under arms, 
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he hastened to the spot. The sentry who had 
fired, reported that he had seen a E^affir in the 
skirts of the wood creeping forward between his 
post and that of the next sentry ; and that upon 
his firing, the Kaffir had decamped. 

The squad which had been turned out now came 
up, accompanied by Mr. A. and some of the yeo- 
manry; and Timstall taking a party with him, 
cautiously felt the wood for a considerable distance 
in advance, in the direction the sentry had pointed 
out, but was not able to make any discovery. 
Further search was useless in the darkness of the 
night and the almost impenetrable thicket, and 
with foes so cautious and wily. He felt that he 
must be satisfied with their having learnt that the 
troops also were vigilant, and that it was now 
hopeless to expect to take them by surprise. So 
after visiting all the outposts and the guard at 
the square of wagons, further enjoining the 
strictest vigilance, the young captain dismissed the 
party which had been turned out. Mr. A., who 
had before proposed that they should divide the 
watch for the night between them, — ^an offer which 
Tunstall had then declined, — now entreated him 
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tp take some rest, and leave the guard to him, with 
so much earnestness that he found it impossible to 
refuse, without an ungracious appearance of dis- 
trust. 

He quitted his post with some reluctance, and 
on entering the hall found Colonel Hamilton on 
foot. He had not heard the shot, but had been 
awoke by the turning out of the patrol. However, 
leaving that to younger hands, the Colonel waited 
for the result, prepared to act accordingly. It 
appeared that Julia had not been disturbed ; and 
the Colonel being satisfied with the report now lay 
down again, and was soon asleep. Tunstall also 
threw himself upon a couch; but sleep was not 
for him, nor did he court it. He could not but be 
anxious ; and, though the alarm had interrupted 
his reverie, he had not yet exhausted his visions 
of coming happiness; — sober, waking visions, 
which partook of reality. It was enough that 
Julia was restored to him. 

He watched for the dawn, for he was impatient 
to be on the march, that he might sooner return. 
Causing his troopers to be roused, he told off ten 
of the best of his men to be placed under the 
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Coloners orders during his absence, giying them 
an especial charge to watch over the safety of the 
English lady, and to defend her with their lives. 
The rest of the troop having saddled up, Tunstall 
gave the word, " forward," it being yet an hour to 
sunrise. The curtain of the chamber-window was 
partly withdrawn, and a white hand waved an 
adieu. Julia too had watched. She would follow 
him in her thoughts and with her prayers. 

It would draw out a chapter, already we fear 
too long, to a disproportionate extent, were we to 
set forth in any detail the further occurrences of 
the present expedition. It may suffice to say, that 
the party under the command of Tunstall, before 
noon forded the Zwartkops river, having grossed 
the wooded heights above, and threaded their way 
down the deep defile which leads to the ford, 
without molestation. The road over the open 
plains, in sight of the Indian Ocean, offered no 
obstruction, and at an early hour of the same 
evening, the troop filed through the barriers which 
had been erected at the northern extremities of the 
town of Port Elizabeth. 

This place, at which Tunstall had landed when 
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on Ids road to Bosendal, now presented all the 
signs of a state of war. Cannon were planted at 
the barrier, and heavy artillery bristled from the 
embrasures of Fort Frederick on the heights above 
the town. The inhabitants were embodied and 
trained to arms, and there was a small garrison of 
regular troops. The market-place was surrounded 
by a strong barricade; and a sloop-of-war and 
fleet of transports at anchor in the bay, from which 
supplies of all sorts were being landed, with the 
frequent passing of trains of wagons, made a 
lively scene. 

Those of which Tunstall was to take charge 
were partly loaded, and by extraordinary exertions, 
the convoy was completed early on the following 
day. He obtained a small reinforcement for the 
yeomanry attached to the other trains, and urging 
the drivers to unusual speed, was able to reach the 
Sundays Kiver on his return by the evening of the 
third day after his leaving Webber's Inn. 

His anxiety was relieved by finding that there 
had been no alarm during his absence ; and, the 
impatience of all parties being equal, the united 
convoys, now forming a train of forty wagons, 

£ 3 
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extending, with the escort, nearly half a mile along 
the road, set forward at an early hour the following 
morning towards Grahamstown. 

There was every feason to apprehend that large 
bodies of Kaffirs were still in the neighbourhood ; 
and, under the able superintendence of Colonel 
Hamilton, strong parties patrolled in front, and 
every precaution his experience could suggest was 
adopted for the safety of the convoy during the 
march and the frequent halts which such a train 
of heavily loaded wagons rendered necessary. 

Thus carefully guarded, the convoy threaded 
the wooded defiles of the Sundays and Bushman's 
rivers in safety, and dragging its slow length along, 
and crossing with less apprehension the open 
country of the central part of Albany, our young 
captain had the satisfsiction, in less than a week, 
of seeing the long train file through the streets of 
Grahamstown ; having not only brought his own 
command to a satisfactory termination, but been 
instrumental in saving and bringing in the other 
convoy, concerning the fate of which serious appre- 
hensions were beginning to be entertained. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OoLON£L Hamilton met with a hearty welcoine 
from his old companions in anns, and received an 
immediate appointment on the staff of the General ; 
and Tunstall was, perhaps, in some measoze in- 
debted to the private communications which the 
Colonel made at head-qnarters, for the distin- 
gtibhed testimonies of their apprpval of his con- 
duct in his late command, which he received from 
die governor and Colonel Smith. 

For the old colonel, though he still maintained 
a considerable degree of reserve towards Tunstall, 
had become really interested in him. He did not 
indeed drop, even to JuHa, a single word which 
could be construed into approbation of the renewal 
of his addresses ; but Tunstall considered the tacit 
allowance of the intercourse which his daily visits 
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to the colonel's quarters allowed, as inyolying the 
admission that his personal prejudices were much 
abated, and that, conceding some part of his expec- 
tations, in a case where his daughter's happiness 
was so evidently concerned, he might, in die 
course of things, consent to her union with so 
poor a man as himself. 

It will be easily imagined how delightful was 
this renewed intercourse to loving hearts so hmg 
almost hopelessly severed. But other thoughts 
than those of love and marriage, now occupied the 
mindb of all parties among the numerous popu- 
lation assembled at Grahamstown. The militaiy 
chiefs were indefatigably employ^ in organizing 
a force, adequate at once for entering Eaffirland, 
and leaving behind a sufficient defence for the 
colony ; and among all classes the bustie of pre- 
paration was incessant. Slender were the resources 
at the governor's disposal for so great an enterprise 
as the subjugation of the whole nation of Kaffirs, 
prepared, as the several tribes now were, to act 
in concert against the colonists. 

It must not be supposed that the Kaffirs were 
at this time mere bands of savages, ill armed. 
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and having no sort of militaiy skill, against whom 
victory was easy. On the contrary, the hostile 
tribes were well organized under chiefs crafty 
and politic in council, and brave in war; great 
numbers were now supplied with muskets, and 
mounted on horses, of which they had swept 
the colonial territory. The measures of the chiefs 
were well concerted : avoiding a pitched battle, in 
which the superiority of arms and discipline would 
turn the scale in favour of the Europeans, their 
tactics were, to harass the troops by bush fighting 
and a guerriUa warfare, in which the rugged 
defiles and impenetrable woods of their country 
gave them a decided advantage ; and the number 
of their warriors, bold, athletic, and of indomitable 
courage, could not be less than 50,000 men. 

Moreover, the native tribes were generally 
animated with a feeling of intense hatred against 
the colonists, whose gradual encroachments on 
territories which the Kaffirs, perhaps rightly, con- 
sidered their own, and whose severe retaliation 
during a long course of desultory attacks, had 
worked up the minds of the natives to a desperate 
effort for self-defence and revenge. Even Clu Clu 
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and the more enlightened men among them, while 
thej appreciated the benefits of a good understand* 
ing with the colonists, were not insensible to 
wrongs which inflamed the border chiefs and the 
mass of the people to the highest pitch of despe- 
ration. This gave a national and determined 
character to the conflict which was now impending. 
It was, in a word, a contest between the most 
powerful of the native races, and the white man, 
for the possession of the fairest regions of Southern 
Africa. 

Trusting to the valour and discipline of the 
small body of British troops under his command, 
to the spirit and bravery of the burgher force, 
both Dutch-Africander, and English, and to the 
hardy and active character of the Hottentot levies, 
whetheir mounted or in battallion, General Sir 
Benjamin D'Urban, with the chief of his stafl^, 
Colonel Harry Smith, were prepared to risk the 
issue upon the assemblage of a force consisting 
of 5,000 men of all arms, of whom some 3,000 
were to form the invading army, while the defence 
of the province was entrusted to the remainder. 

Of the two British regiments, one was left in 
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i^serve, and the Highlanders, who mustered 370 
"bayonets, were to form part of the inTading 
troops. Twenty-fire men of the Royal Artillery 
were aU that could be spared for the cam- 
paign. The remainder of the force was made 
up of the Cape Mounted Bifles, mustering about 
350 troopers, the burghers or embodied farmers 
composing a formidable force of 1,600 men, and 
two battalions of Hottentots, counting together 
barely 800 rank and file. In the sum total were 
included a corps of guides, numbering forty, com- 
posed entirely of British farmers whose homes had 
been destroyed, all of them active, resolute, and 
indefatigable, and deadly shots. 

The assemblage of bodies of such rarious races, 
character, and equipment, gave the streets and 
squares of Grahamstown a lively and bustling 
appearance. The regulars were prepared for the 
field by broad peaks being added to their forage- 
caps, and by leather trowsers. White cross-belts 
were laid aside, and light hairy pouches attached 
to the brown waist-belt, — firom which also hung 
the bayonet in a firog, — ^were substituted for polished 
* black cartouche-boxes. A knapsack^ with a very 
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few necessaries, a blanket, haversack, and canteen, 
completed their equipment. Their bright uniforms 
contrasted with the sombre colours in which the 
colonial levies were arrayed. The mounted rifles 
wore a dark-green jacket and forage-cap, with 
trowsers of brown leather ; a hairy pouch hung 
from their shoulders, and the double -barrelled 
carbine was covered with a sheepskin case. The 
Hottentot infantry were dressed in moleskin 
clothes, with red worsted caps, and cartouche-boxes 
strapped to their waists; and they were armed 
with bright barrelled muskets, and ias many 
bayonets as could be found. 

We must not omit a company of Malay volun- 
teers* from Capetown, who marched into the 
garrison with banners flying, exhibiting the ores- 
cent joined with the union-jack, — the crescent and 
the cross, — the first instance on record of such an 
intermixture. Their priest, who commanded them 
with the rank of lieutenant, rode at their head, 
with his rifle slung behind his back. With their 

* There is a little anachronism here ; the Malays and negroes 
were not embodied till a later period, but our picture of the 
mlBcellaneous array of the colonial force would not be complete 
without this singular feature. 
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fine active forms, bold front, and piercing eyes, 
they had a striking appearance, and gave promise 
of doing good service. But most interesting of all 
to JuUa, who, leaning on the arm of Tunstall, — 
satiated as she had long been with military display 
in all the pomp and panoply of glorious war, — ^was 
often amused with the evolutions of these rough 
levies ; — ^most interesting was the appearance of the 
Dutch- Africander burghers as, from time to time, 
they marched into the town from their respective 
districts ; some of them, as those of Swellendam 
and Beaufort, far distant in the western province. 
She had heard from Tunstall stories of their hardi- 
hood, the national spirit which animated them, 
and their former encounters with the ferocious 
enemy they were now assembling to subjugate, 
ajud, as they trotted into town in bodies of two or 
three hundred, three abreast, tall and stout fellows 
in white broad-brimmed hats, long claret-coloured 
or grey jackets, and leather crackers, she saw in 
that bold yeomanry the real strength of the colo- 
nial frontier, and was ready to trace in the coun- 
tenances of many of th^ leaders, the firm and 
determined spirit of Van Ameveld. 
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Many of them led spare horses. Others were 
attended by an achter rjider^ a Hottentot l)oy, 
perched like a monkey on a third horse, with a 
bright handkerchief twisted round his head, a 
sheepskin blanket, and a leathern bag containing 
a trifling change of raiment for his master, and 
some biltong or dried meat strapped behind ; and 
bearing on the march the roer, or long gun, of his 
houiSy which he hands to him when he desires to 
bring down a buck or a Kaffir. 

Nor were there wanting to Julia other sources 
of occupation, besides the displays of a garrison 
town, under present circumstances so exciting. 
At the suggestion of Tunstall she had willingly 
admitted Flora and her mother as members of her 
temporary household ; delighted to afford an asylum 
to these relics of Rosendal, all that belonged to 
which was of interest to her. We had forgotten 
to mention that Adrian already filled the place of 
groom and achter rjider to the yoimg Englishman. 
He had commended Flora to Julians especial favour, 
and the mystery of the former conduct of Tunstall 
being now unravelled, the girl seemed disposed 
to transfer to the real object of his affections some- 
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part of the attachment which she had entertained 
for her former mistress. She and her mother were 
now free women; the ordinance for the eman- 
cipation of the slaves having come into opera- 
tion. It placed them on a footing of equality with 
the Hottentots, who, hard as their fate was, had 
never been reduced to actual slavery. But the 
negresses cared very little about their new pri- 
vileges ; and even if they had remained at 
Rosendal, the change would have made very little 
difference to them. Indeed, the domestic slaves in 
the colony were generally well used. Julia did 
not neglect her household duties; and in the 
succour of the distressed, whom the pressure of 
the times had collected in such great numbers, she 
had scope for her charitable disposition. There 
were not wanting also suitable associates in the 
families of some of the officers, and of the principal 
settlers, who had been driven to take refuge in the 
town. 

An agreeable diversion from scenes and sighta of 
war, and tales of slaughter and desolation, was 
made by a visit to which she was invited, in 
company with a party of ladies, and under the 
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escort of Tanstall and some other young officers, 
to the countij-house of one of the colonists, which 
had escaped the general devastation. An hour's 
ride brought them to the place, pleasantly situated 
on the banks of a stream, which, by means of 
strong dams thrown across it, was made to irrigate 
the grounds. Highly cultivated, and in excellent 
order, they bore witness to the industry and 
intelligence of the owner. But the present party 
were most attracted by the garden, in which the 
grapes, (which were now in season,) muscatel, 
haanen poot, and others, hung temptingly to the 
hand on vines which were trained to espaliers. 
Nor were ripe peaches and pears wanting. De- 
sperate was the attack made by the party on this 
Eden of delights. Some of the young officers 
literally revelled in its sweets; each variety of 
fruit seeming more luscious than that which had 
been plucked before. 

As the evening closed, clouds of dust were 
raised on the neighbouring hills, and a wag of the 
company created some alarm by suggesting th 
possibility of a surprise by the enemy. It was 
soon dissipated by the appearance of the owner's 
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■flocks driven towards the kraals for the night. 
^Some of the company, however, were of opinion 
that it was time for non-belligerents to make for 
shelter too. So they moimted their horses, and 
returned to the town at a smart canter. It was a 
delightful evening, and the party were all in high 
spirits, laughing at the apprehensions of a danger, 
which, nevertheless, was by no means improbable. 
Colonel Hamilton shook his head at the young 
people on their return, and said that such rash 
expeditions ought to be discouraged. There is 
reason, however, to think that the old colonel was 
one of a party who accompanied the governor in a 
similar excursion a few days afterwards, when 
they narrowly escaped falling into the hands of 
the Kaffirs, a party o£ whom visited the farm 
shortly after they left it. Then it was Julia's 
turn to shake her head, and wonder that wise 
people should be tempted to run the risk of getting 
into such scrapes. 

These were but episodes to the serious scenes of 
the present drama. Tunstall now learnt with 
regret that his troop of mounted Hottentots was 
not included in the force designed for the advance 
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into the enemy's country. Light cayaliy were 
much wanted for keeping open the communications^ 
for escorts and the like services; and the troop 
was to be left at Grahamstown to be emjdo jed on 
those duties. The arrangement was tempting from 
the opportunities it would afford of his still en- 
joying the society of Julia ; but he longed to take 
part in operations on a more extended scale 
than any he had yet tvitnessed, though he could 
entertain no hopes that his individual wishes would 
be consulted, and any change be made in the 
muster of the force, on which the superior au- 
thorities had determined. His uneasiness could 
not be concealed from Julian — 

^' I am not selfish enough," she said, ^^ tx> 
diaeuade you from adopting every meaiis in your 
power for the accomplishment of a purpose that 
does you honour. No, Everard, I should be 
tmworthy of you, if I suffered any womanish 
feelings to interfere with your pursuing the path 
which may give you opportunities of distinguish- 
ing yourself. But you know how rigid the rules 
of the service are. Could you not exchange ? " 

" I fear not," replied Tunstall; " but I had 
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thought of even resigning my command, and 
enrolling myself as a volunteer in the Corps of 
Guides, if l3iat could be allowed. They will be 
sure. to see good service." 

" You had better consult my father about it/* 
replied Julia ; ''on such a matter you could not 
have a better adviser. I am sure that he has 
your welfare at heart." 

'' I trust, dear Julia, that he is beginning to 
look upon me more Idndly. Do you think there 
is any hope that he may be induced to lend a 
favourable ear to my dearest wishes ? I some- 
times fear it can never be. In these times, I may 
win a certain degree of credit in the field, bat 
my material interests are not advancing." 

'' Do not despair, I^veraird ; after the hurricane 
comes sunshine and harvest. I do confidently 
hope that, these troubles over, my father, satisfied 
of your industry and perseverance, will no longer 
withold his consent. You know how happy 
I shall be to share your lot, whatever it be — 
But go to my father immediately." 

Tunstall had little expectation of success 
with the old officer and strict disciplinarian, in 
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obtaining his concnrrence in the design of 
shifting the duty allotted to him by his superiors, 
and resigning his commission. However, he 
made known his wishes, adding that, perhaps, 
his knowledge of the country, of the features of 
which he had made particular observations during 
his journey of the preceding year, when he had 
penetrated as £sir as Hintza's territories beyond 
the Kye, might make him a usefdl member of 
the corps to which he sought to be attached. 

" No doubt of it," Everard, replied the 
Colonel, adding, much to the surprise of the 
young man, " that he entirely approved of his 
desire to be employed with the invading force. 
Leave the affair to me," he said, in conclusion, 
" I will speak to Colonel Smith, and we will 
see what can be done." 

In a few days, the following notification 
appeared in the Government Gazette. 

" Lieutenant John Anderson to be Captain of 
a provisional troop of mounted Hottentots, vice 
Tunstall resigned." 

' At the same time, the name of " Everard 
TunstaU " was entered on the muster-roll of the 
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Corps of Guides. " It was done in the hand- 
somest manner," said the Colonel, when he 
announced the success of his mission. The Colonel 
said he was sorry you should be removed from the 
command of a troop, in which your services had 
been active and -meritorious, but he had no 
doubt you would be very useful in the Corps of 
Guides. And though, for the present, you could 
hold no commission in it, the Governor, in testi- 
mony of his approbation of your past conduct, 
would, when opportunity and the exigencies of 
the service admitted, restore you to your former 
rank." 

" Blue bonnets over the border " proudly 
screamed the war-pipes of the Highlanders ; 
" over the border " was in the mouths and in the 
hearts of half the population of Grahamstown. 
Everything being ready for the field in the month 
of March, the troops intended to compose the 
invading force, distributed in three divisions, were 
made to occupy camps of observation on the line 
from which it was proposed to operate. That of 
central and head-quarters' division, was fixed on 
the right bank of the Keiskamma, near Fort 

VOL. m. E 
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Willshiie ; the right flanking corps^ under 
Lieut-Colonel Somerset, in Eno^s country, ae 
often mentioned, and resting on the finendlj 
tribes of Fato and Congo ; and the extreme left, 
consisting of the Dutch and Burners under 
Van Wjk, was on the Klipplaatz Birer, on 
the northern side of the Winterberg ; the whole 
force covering a line of operations sixty or serenty 
miles in length. 

The great heats of summer were now over, and 
the weather was propitious for Ihe advance of 
the troops. The rains had for some time kept 
the streams flowing, and had covered the £ace 
of the country mth abundant pasturage to main- 
tain the horses and cattle required for the servic& 
In consequence of a party olthe Corps of Guides, 
in which Tunstall was included, bdng reserved 
to be in immediate attendance on the Gx)Temor, 
and form part of his escort when he took the field 
in person, Tunstall had the good fortune to re- 
main in the town till the last. 

His preparations for the campaign were soon 
made. The change of service occasioned ito 
alteration in his costume, of a long-backed jacket 
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of dark green, fitting close to the shape, and 
brown-leath^ trowsers, except his adoption of the 
leopard'skin fillet on his cap, the graceful badge 
of the Corps of Guides. With his double- 
barrelled rifle, he retained his trusty sword. 
Blaok ^' Caffire *' was in excellent condition, and 
he had porchasdd another horse. Adrian was to 
attend him and take charge (d the saddle-bags, 
the contents of which were limited to a few 
dumges of linen axid other articles of indis- 
pensable necessity. 

Theie was nothing in the parting between 
Julia and Timstall to supply materials for a 
seene. Julia was a soldier's daughter, and had 
kamt to lode on the chances of war, not indeed 
without feeling, but, at least, without exaggerated 
appr^ensions. To the present contest, indeed, 
dbe was sending both her dearest friends, and in 
the sort of irregular warfare in which they were 
to be engaged, there were contingencies beyond 
ordinary calculation. But she had been so signally 
blessed in having one of these beloved ones 
unexpectedly restored to her, and was so delighted 
to see them united in the same service, after 

F 2 
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Witnessing the increasing good feeling between 
them, that she could not help looking forward 
with sanguine hopes of the results of the cam- 
paign. 

Adrian had received orders to take to the 
colonel's quarters some baggage which his master 
had obtained permission to leave there till his own 
return. The young officer's groom, well-fed and 
smartly dressed, had become a very diflferent 
person from Adrian, the half-starved, ill-used, 
actter rjider of the Africander; and he began to 
assume the airs and avail himself of the privileges 
of his new position. It afforded him frequent 
opportunities of being at the colonel's; and his 
old acquaintanceship with Flora was renewed 
under circumstances which placed him upon a 
footing of greater equality with the negro girl than 
he had been during his slavish service at Bosendal, 
where 

" Harsh Bervitnde had worn him to the bone, 

'. the brand, the blow, 

Had humbled him to dust," 

She encouraged his visits, for she liked to talk 
with him of old times, and there was a spice of 
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merry and malicious humour about him which 
was congenial to her own temper. But there the 
likeness ended, for Flora was a particularly hand- 
some negress, and Adrian, with his dwarfish 
person and weazened features, the colour of a 
withered leaf, was one of the very ugliest of God's 
creatures. However, upon the strength of his 
spruce appearance, and improved fortunes, added 
to the claims of old acquaintanceship, he had 
hegun to lay siege to the affections of the hand- 
some negress. 

Late on the last evening of their sojourn in 
the town, Adrian had presented himself at the 
colonel's quarters with the parcels his master 
had directed him to convey thither; and having 
delivered them into Flora's charge, he appeared 
in no hurry to depart, though the girl, who had 
little taste for a dolorous scene, evidently wished 
to get rid of him as soon as possible. 

" Adrian go to de wars, de morrow, wid de yong 
baas," said the disconsolate groom, after fidgetting 
about and receiving no encouragement to prolong 
his visit. , 
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" Well, I know that," said the girl, " you told 
me so before ; luck go with you/' 

" Ah 1 Missy Flory, you no gib poor boy ebcn 
one kind word. P'rapps nebber see poor Adrian 



once more." 



" No fear of that, you ugly little monkey," 
replied the girl, ^* while there is a bush you can 
creep into. You will have little to do with the 
fighting." 

" Missy Flory y" exclaimed the boy, stung by 
the attack on his manhood, and stretching his 
pigmy stature as high as he could; ^' Missy Flory 
not know Adrian got big heart. She no see hint 
at de Zondag's ribier, where de captain sabe de 
yong missus. Den Adrian hab de baas's pistols, 
wid de oder great hoss, and he kill two, tree 
Kaffir. Oh ! dey were berry big." 

" You are a berry big liar," retorted the girl, 
mimicking him; "you shoot three Kaffirs with 
two pistols ! yott, indeed, you impudent ill*shapen 
mongrel I " — ^Flora, it must be remembered, plumed 
herself on her proficient in the politest phraseo* 
logy of the English language, as spoken at Cape* 
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town, wheie she liad spent some years with her 
mistress. " Do you think I have forgotten yonr 
creeping out of the tail of the wagon and leaving 
us to our fate, when poor Miss Johanna was 
killed ? Fie upon you, Adrian I " 

But Flora, in the eagerness of her attack, had 
touched on a theme which always had a softening 
influence on h^ feelings. Adrian observed it, and 
saw his advantage. 

" Flory," he said, coaxingly, without noticing 
the taunts; '^Floiy no he sony see Adrian, 
poor debbil, come back, talk of Bosydal again, 
and de new yong .missus, and de yong baas, and 
aU be berry happy togeder. He bring, dis tiine, 
hig Kaffir's kaross, dat probe he take him : fine 
i^in — ^he make one big blanket for Flory. She 
no send poor boy away in trouble. He tink of 
her ebbeiy day." 

" I don't know," replied Flora, hesitatingly ; 
but the boy, following up his advantage, caught 
her in his arms, and planted a smacking kiss upon 
the full lips, which enclosed a double row of ivory 
teeth. 

" Take that for your impudence," exclaimed the 
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black girl, as she gave him a bnfiet whidi sent the 
little Hottentot reeling to the door. 

*' Now me go 'way happy," said the boy, 
regardless of the closing act in the scene of his 
rough wooing, from a flattering conviction that the 
offence of- the previous one would be easily par- 
donedi Perhaps he was right, though appearances 
were much against him. 

It was noon before the General and his staff 
rode out of town ; and, having forty miles to go to 
inspect the line of the Kap River, it was late 
before they reached Caywoods, near the " Kaffir 
drift'' over the Great Fish Eiver. The capabilities 
of the young guide and his amiable black were put 
to the test at the outset. The party set off at a 
gallop. It rained heavily : they splashed along 
the wet roads, and were soon soaked above 
and muddy below. They passed the place of 
a colonist named Mahony, in a dismal dell, 
where a horrible murder had been committed by 
the Kaffirs a few weeks before. The ruins of 
his house were standing roofless and black with 
fire. It still rained heavily ; it mattered not ; the 
equipments of the staff were far from brilliant. 
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and they were prepared to rough it The General 
himself wore an oil-skin shako, plain hlue snrtont, 
and trowsers strapped with leather ; the rest, forage- 
caps of various kinds, and blue or green jackets 
and trowsers of cloth, or leather crackers. Tele- 
scopes, hairy ammunition pouches, and guns 
carried on the thigh, gave their appearance a dash 
of the picturesque. The horses of the Rifles which 
formed the escort, showing the effects of much pat- 
rolling, were soon blown, and those of several of 
the staff-officers knocked up £ar in the rear. It 
was near midnight before all the stragglers were 
assembled at the bivouac. 

Next morning the party crept out of their 
sheepskins under the bushes, shook themselves, 
and having attacked some coffee and karbonatje, 
they mounted and rode off leisurely. Approaching 
the Kaffir drift-post, they found all the buildings 
roofless and scathed with fire ; and boxes and iron- 
bedsteads broken and scattered about ; a spectacle 
rather humbling to their pride. Several hundred 
feet below, the Great Fish river was winding full 
and turbid through its deep bed ; the party crossed 
it up to the girths* 

p8 
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After the long and steep ascent — strewed with^ 
bones of bollocks and horses, — ^had been accom- 
plished, the young guide gave the bearings over 
undulating and grassj plains with scattered bush, 
ground afaready &miliar ; and after a ride of thirty- 
fire miles the party reached Colonel Somerset's 
Ckvalry camp on the Clusie. A square of wagons, 
with two light field-pieces at opposite angles, en- 
cbsed the tents : the horses and oxen grazed near. 
Our old acquaintance the Christian chief Pato 
came here with a few foUowers to wait on the 
general, and gave assurances of the fidelity of him- 
self and his brothers to their engagements with 
the Colonial government. 

At day-break one hundred and fifty rifles and 
burghers rode off, with a field-piece, to scour the 
country towards the sea; and after breakfiEist the 
General and his party saddled up, and, with occa- 
sional galloping, reached Pretorius's camp of Graaf 
Bein^t B5ers, on the ridge between the Keiskamma 
and Fish rivers. They again baited for a short 
time at Fort Willshire in its low, hot, and com- 
manded site ; and at last, a few miles forther on» 
found in a well wooded and watered hollow the 
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tents aiid wagons of the head-quarter camp. 
Bowers were woven among the bnshes for some of 
the officers; and an eminence above the camp 
afforded a glorious prospect of mountainous scenery 
from the village of Somerset to the summits of 
the Amatola, the head-quarters of the hostile 
chiefs. 
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distant, and containing the Highlanders, artillery, 
and a battalion of Hottentot infantrj, formed the 
centre of the British position. The third division, 
consisting of a battalion of Hottentots, and a 
burgher force under Major Cox, were encamped at 
Block Drift, one of the fords of the Chumie. Still 
further to the left, a fourth corps, consisting en«- 
tirely of Dutch- Africander Boers, under Van Wyk, 
with whom Van Ameveld was acting, after sweep- 
ing the country beyond the Winterberg, and havii^ 
had frequent skirmishes with the enemy, were 
concentrating upon the sources of the Keiskamma 
Such were the dispositicms of the invading force. 
Let us now return to the head*quarters encamp- 
ment on the evening before the combined attack. 
The troops were under orders to move at midnight; 
arms had been put in order, and saddle-bags packed, 
and every preparation made for the morrow's march. 
The sounds of the camp were all hushed, when 
Tunstall sauntered forth in the clear moonlight, 
gazing on the clean-looking tents and white square 
of wagons, and the variously coloured cattle now 
quietly reposing and leisurely chewing the cudi 
Near a tree, a watch-fire, surrounded with slumber- 
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ing and wrapped up figures, sent its glare among 
the branclies, displaying knapsacks and canteens 
hung up, muskets resting against the trunk, and 
horses picketed close bj. 

A light was yet burning in a small tent, near 
which walked slowly to and fro a cloaked horseman 
with his carbine in a loose white sheepskin coyer, 
for protection against the night dews, but ready 
to slip off at a moment's notice. This was the 
Greneral's tent ; there was just room enoi^h inside 
for an iron camp-bedstead, and a small writing 
table. Externally, it was only distinguished from 
the others by some blue stripes at the top, and the 
single sentry. 

Suddenly, a sharp firing is heard at Colonel 
Somerset's camp. His-buglers blew loud to call 
in the pickets ; it seemed that the en^ny had made 
a desperate attack on the second division, entrench- 
ed behind their wagons. All was again quiet for 
a while, when more flashes and more chattering of 
musketry were seen and heard; then ^^ cease 
firing " was rung out from the brazen throats, and 
the General sent to know what was the matter. 
It appeared that Ka&s had been seen about ; som^ 
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diatant, and coiitaining the Highlandere, artillery, 
and a battalion of Hottentot infantrj, formed the 
centre of the British position. The third division, 
consisting of a battalion of Hottentots, and a 
burgher force under Major Cox, were encamped at 
Block Drift, one of the fords of the Chumie. Still 
further to the left, a fourth ooips, consisting en- 
tirely of Dutch- Africander B5ers, under Van Wyk, 
with whom Van Ameveld was acting, after sweep- 
ing the country beyond the Winterberg, and havii^ 
had frequent skirmishes with the enemy, were 
concentrating upon the sources of the Keiskamma 
Such were the dispositions of the invading force. 
Let us now return to the head-quarters encamp- 
ment on the evening before the combined attack. 
The troops were under orders to move at midnight; 
arms had been put in order, and saddle-bags packed, 
and every preparation made for the morrow's m«ch. 
The sotmds of the camp were all hushed, when 
Tunstall sauntered forth in the clear moonlight, 
gazing on the clean-looking tents and white square 
of wagons, and the variously coloured cattle now 
quietly reposing and leisurely chewing the cud^ 
Near a tree, a watch-fire, surrounded with slumber- 
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ing and wrapped up figures, sent its glare among 
the branches, displaying knapsacks and canteens 
hung up, muskets resting against the trunk, and 
horses picketed close by. 

A light was jet burning in a small tent, near 
which walked slowljto and fro a cloaked horseman 
with his carbine in a loose white sheepskin cover, 
for protection against the night dews, but ready 
to slip off at a moment's notice. This was the 
Greneral's tent ; there was just room enough inside 
for an iron camp-bedstead, and a smaU writing 
taUe. Externally, it was only distinguished £rom 
the others by some blue stripes at the top, and the 
single sentry. 

Suddenly, a sharp firing is heard at Colonel 
Somerset's camp. His-buglers blew loud to call 
in the pickets ; it seemed that the enemy had made 
a desperate attack on the second division, entrench- 
ed behind their wagons. All was again quiet for 
a while, when more flashes and more chattering of 
musketry were seen and heard; then '^ cease 
firing " was rung out from the brazen throats, and 
the Greneral sent to know what was the matter. 
It appeared that Kaffirs had been seen about ; somQ 
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muskets had been fired into the camp and assegais 
thrown, when the Boers immediately commenced 
a furious fiisilade. One, lying on his back beside 
a wagon, determining not to be behind hand, fired 
oflF his piece in the air, and the great coegel made a 
hole in the tilt of the size of a child's fist* Two of 
Colonel Somerset's pickets were killed. 

At midnight the troops got silently under arms; 
the tents were struck and packed, the two squares 
of wagons were strongly fortified with mimosa 
bushes drawn between them, and the wheels were 
also linked with chains. They were left in charge 
of one hundred and fifty men. The General then 
saw, in the obscurity, the main body of the first 
division pass towards T'Slambie's Kop, with 
heayy tread, rattle of pouches, and roll of cannon 
wheels. The march was conducted with the 
greatest silence, and as the troops passed the 
second division, they heard the guns and horse- 
men of it also moving oflF the ground stealthily. 

Kaffir fires were noticed among the woods, the 
long howl of dogs was heard, plovers flew up with 
strange screams, and the wild halloo of alarm, 
apparently two miles off, indicated that the move-* 
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ment of the advancing troops had been closely 
watched, and that the enemy were not asleep in 
their mountain fastnesses. 

The column reached the bottom of the ascent, at 
three in the morning ; the priming of fire-axms 
was felt, and the files closed up, in anticipation of 
a stout and determined resistance of the attempt 
to penetrate into the heart of the enemy's position. 
But the summit of the pass was gained without 
opposition. The men lay down at the top of the 
ridge, — the castellated and remarkable summit of 
the Ini4jthahonday rearing its head above; and 
tried, a very diflScult matter, to keep themselves 
warm till sunrise. The old campaigners stood by 
their horses, leaning against them to get the benefit 
of their heat. 

When light broke on the scene, the march was 
renewed, leading through magnificent woods, over 
pasturage of the richest kind, and across tnany 
streams. The mountain glens, through which the 
column moved, were picturesque and beautiful, 
beyond all power of description. Forgetting asse- 
gais and bullets, the General and his staff halted, 
and gazed around, with evident transports of 
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delight The features of the scene were familinr to 
one, at least, of the escort, for Tunstall had traced 
them in his memorable escape from Gaika's kraaL 
In a hollow was passed a burnt trader^s honse, 
in which the owner bad been murdered. Then 
the column filed along hill sides, where they had 
never gone before, but where now the artilleiy 
bollocks did wonderful service. Great vallejnB, 
bounded bj noUe mountains, were opened ; scat- 
tered wood was everywhere seen, and clear water 
leapt from rock to rock ; while the brown coned 
of deserted huts, six and seven together, appeared, 
sometimes perched high on a commanding plateaOi 
at other times, far beneath 

" Low down in the broom." 

The Kaffirs now showed themselves; on the 
opposite hill, and beyond cannon shot, the tall 
dark figures moved in their flowing mantles, grasp* 
ing their arms. They halted; looked towards the 
column, and shouted to their people concealed in 
the woods below. A heavy firing of great guns 
and musketry was then heard. It was from the 
second and third division, commencing their attacks 
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6& &e poeitions of the enemy : Colonel Somerset 
haying been directed to move after midnight to 
the sources of the Buffiilo, and to clear ike hillg to 
the right, or eastern extremity of T'Slambie's Kop, 
firing when it was light into the kloofs; while 
Major Cox was to move from Block drift, and clear 
the lesser Amatola, to a ford of the Keiskamma, 
below Bumshill; both which operations were 
successfully performed. Thus the horns of the 
force were swept round and through the strong 
ground of the enemy. 

The head-quarter division, continuing its ad-* 
vance, reached a neck of land joining opposite 
heights, and looking down on a rich valley, bear* 
ing traces of Ka£Br cultivation ; and beyond it, the 
majestic Amatola mountains. It was now difficult 
to get the guns any further, so that the artillery 
and infantry were ordered back to camp. The 
cavalry moved down a slope towards the banks of 
the Keiskamma ; where they unsaddled for a time^ 
and under the trees, among unburied Kaffirs, 
skulls, and bones, refreshed themselves with bis- 
cuit and biltong. 
' Having saddled up, they pushed on again, fol^ 
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lowing the river's course, until some cattle were 
seen on a wooded slope. Boers and rifl^nen were 
sent to bring them out, and engage the enemy; and 
the former, who became quite excited on seeing the 
"beesdjes," dashing up the hill, drove a herd out 
on the plain. The rear was then attacked by the 
Kaffirs, who fired from the bush on both sides, and 
seemed determined to recover the cattle. Their 
fire, however, was briskly returned, and they sus- 
tained some loss. 

It may be wondered that the Kaffir chiefs should 
not have attacked in force the invading columns 
while they were in the passes and defiles which 
penetrated the heart of their own position. They 
had certainly frequent opportunities of doing so 
with advantage. But they resolutely maintained 
their determination of not hazarding anything like 
a general engagement ; trusting that the farther 
their enemies advanced, the more they would be 
entangled in the intricacies of a mountainous and 
densely-wooded country, the ruggedness of which, 
and the vast extent of impenetrable forest, would 
of themselves be a sufficient protection to their 
clans, while the invaders would exhaust them- 
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iselves in ineffectual attempts to follow them. 
There was no want of conrage, or of method in 
their tactics; for they fought bravely whenever 
it was necessaiy in defending their cattle, and 
seldom lost an opportmiity of attacking detached 
parties of the colonial troops, — frequently with 
decided success. Had their commissariat been 
equal to their other resources, their plans might 
have succeeded, for it would appear that starvation 
was one of the main causes which at length 
brought the chiefs to submission. 

In the course of the day's march, the columns 
crosl^ed the Keiskamma in all four times, and some 
of the fords were difficult. As, lighted on their 
way after nightfall by the fires of kraals burning 
in every direction, the General and his staff ap- 
proached the camp, a sharp firing commenced from 
a party of Boers in front, who said that they were 
attacked. In the confiision, a fine young man of 
the corps of guides, who was riding by the side of 
Tunstall, received a mortal wound through the 
spine* It was eight o'clock when they rolled from 
their horses, having been, with little intermission, 
since midnight, or twenty hours, in the saddle, 
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wiili scarcely a moathM of food; and havmg 
acoompliBhed a distance of fortj or fifty miles, and 
been frequently engaged with the enemy. 

^ Good practice, this, ETerard, for youngsters 
like yon," said Colonel Hamilton, as he dis^ 
monnted; the hardy r^eran himself seining no 
way exhsxisted by the seyere trial of his strength 
and endurance. 

The men and horses of the first and second 
divisions were allowed a brief interval to reOTuit 
themselves on the banks of the Deba. But, from 
his knowledge of the defiles about the sources of 
the Keiskamma, Tunstall was ordered to join a 
party of the third division, consisting of mounted 
burghers and Hottentot infantry, who moved to 
the left of T*Slambie's Kop, clearing the country 
as they went, to one of the upper fords of the 
river. In the conrse of this service, the partj 
were firequently and hotly engaged with the 
Kaffirs, who opposed their advance with musket 
and assegai, and were fiivoured by the difficult 
nature of the ground. But they were forced ta 
give way, and many were slain. One Kaffir was 
struck with a bullet whilst shouting at the top of a 
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rock. Guided by Tunstall, the officer in oommand 
of the party 'was led to the caveni containing the 
stores of European articles, in which Tunstall had 
been concealed. Here Suta, the great widow of 
Graika, had now taken refuge, attended by eighteen 
fl^oaale attendants. The queen and her maids of 
honour were treated with all courtesy, and allowied 
to remain in their mountain grotto. 

After two days' rest, the head-quarter division 
again moved forward, and passing the Deba neck, 
c»ne upon a plain full of strange holes, like large 
basins, from whence it is called Commatje Flats. 
One of the guides, old Holder, explained the 
phenomenon to Tunstall, as ihej rode along, very 
scientifically. 

" The earth here," he said, " had been over 
much soaked with rain, and had got the shivers ; 
argal these cracks and holes had been made as it 
dried." 

On the left was a glorious mountain, on which 
the woods and grassy slopes were arranged and 
alternated in the most delightfal manner. The 
column moved on, crossed that beautiful river, 
the Buffalo, rushing clear and bright over its 
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distant, and containing the Highlanders, artilleij, 
and a battalion of Hottentot infantrj, formed the 
centre of the British position. The third diyision, 
consisting of a battalion of Hottentots, and a 
burgher force under Major Cox, were encamped at 
Block Drift, one of the fords of the Chumie. Still 
further to the left, a fourth ooips, consisting en- 
tirely of Dutch-Africander B5ers, imder Van Wyk, 
with whom Van Ameveld was acting, a&er sweep- 
ing the country beyond the Winterberg, and hayii^ 
had frequent skinnirfiea with the enemy, were 
concentrating upon the sources of the Keiskamma 
Such were the dispositions of the invading force. 
Let us now return to the head-quarters encamp- 
ment on the evening before the combined attack. 
The troops were under orders to move at midnight; 
arms had been put in order, and saddle-bags packed, 
and every preparation made for the morrow's march. 
The sounds of the camp were all hushed, when 
Tunstall sauntered forth in the clear moonlight, 
gazing on the clean-looking tents and white square 
of wagons, and the variously coloured cattle now 
quietly reposing and leisurely chewing the cud^ 
Near a tree, a watdi-fire, surrounded with slumber- 
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ing and wrapped up figures, sent its glare among 
the branches, displaying knapsacks and canteens 
hung up, muskets resting against the trunk, and 
horses picketed close hj* 

A light was yet burning in a small tent, near 
which walked slowly to and &o a cloaked horseman 
with his carbine in a loose white sheepskin cover, 
for protection against the night dews, but ready 
to slip off at a moment's notice. This was the 
Grenexal's tent ; there was just room enough inside 
for an iron camp-bedfitead, and a small writing 
table. Externally, it was only distinguished firom 
the others by some blue stripes at the top, and the 
single sentry. 

Suddenly, a sharp firing is heard at Colonel 
Somerset's camp. His-buglers blew loud to call 
in the pickets ; it seemed that the en^ny had made 
a desperate attack on the second division, entrench* 
ed behind their wagons. All was again quiet for 
a while, when more flashes and more chattering of 
musketry were seen and heard; then '^ cease 
filing " was rung out firom the brazen throats, and 
the Greneral sent to know what was the matter. 
It oppesred that EafSrs had been seen about ; som^ 
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dress the wounded of their oomrades, some of 
whom had suflfeied seveielj. Tmistall learnt 
with sorrow fitmi one of the Boers, with whom 
he had formed an aoqnaintance at Roaendal, 
that Yan Ameveld was among the number of 
those who had been most seriously wounded, 
and he lost no time in obtaining leave to return 
with the escort to Van Wyk's camp. During 
their ride, Kruger gave him the particulars of the 
rencontre, which had been attended with casualties 
of more than ordinary severity. 

It appeared that Van Ameveld had been de* 
tached with one hundred burghers to cross a spur 
of the mountain over which it wa& supposed a 
body of the Kaffirs were effecting their retreat, 
driving with them a large herd of cattle. Ob- 
serving the spoor, followed by that of Kaffirs, in 
the direction of the bush. Van Ameveld did not 
hesitate to follow it, though, as we have ab-eady 
mentioned, the Boers in general decline such 
enterprises. Dismounting half his partjr, he 
descended with them by a narrow path into a 
kloof overhung on both sides by rocks and trees, 
and they speedily reached a point where further 
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advance seemed impractiGable. A savage yell 
and a volley of musketiy poured on them were 
the first intimations that they were surromided by 
a large body of the enemy, to the number of six 
or seven hundred. 

The Afiricander called to his comrades to stand 
firm, and fight back to back. The Kaffirs showed 
themselves everywhere, and one immense fellow 
in particular, a rainmaker of the T'Slambies, 
called to the swarthy warriors from a pinnacle of 
rock, "that the white dogs were now in their 
power, and. to finish their work quickly," The 
Kaffir^ made a desperate rush on the burghers 
thus hemjned in, led by a chief with a musket in 
one hand and an assegai in the other ; but they were 
met by a volley which staggered them. They 
renewed their attacks repeatedly in a most de- 
termined manner, firing well-directed shots, and 
stabbing with shortened assegais. It was a close 
hand to hand combat, and the want of " the cold 
steel" was much felt by the burghers. They 
nevertheless maintained their ground manfully; 
and each burgher who fell was immediately covered 
with a heap of the enemy. Van Ameveld, striding 
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over the bodj of a wounded ocmiiade, laoug^t 
many Kaffirs to the ground with his elephant gim. 
The enemy made several attempts in the heat of 
the combat to drag off their wounded, hut thus 
exposed themselves to the more deadly fire of 
their antagonists. " Fire away, carles ! " cried the 
Africander ; '* there's help at hand." 

The party above, hearing the firing and shouts 
of tlie contest below, detached thirty of their 
number to the aid of their comrades, leaving only 
twenty in charge of the horses. This reinforcement 
created a powerful diversion in their favour ; and 
tlie Kaffirs at last retired, leaving more than fifty 
dead, besides many wounded, who crawled off the 
field of slaughter. 

Eight burghers were slain, and ten severely 
wounded, among whom was Van Ameveld, who 
was stabbed witli an assegai which passed through 
both his thighs, and he fell just after the timely 
reinforcement gave a &vourable turn to the afi&ir. 
Many more had gunshots and assegais through 
their clothes, and all were begrimed with blood 
and powder. Prepared for another attack, and 
carrying off their wounded, with the guns of their 
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deceased comrades, and those of the Kaffirs who 
had been slain, the Boers rejoined the party with 
their horses above, and slowly returned to their 
camp. 

Exuger added that Van Ameveld had fainted 
from the loss of blood, and there was reason to 
believe his wounds were dangerous; so that, 
rapidly as the surgeon and his escort got over the 
ground, their speed did not equal the anziety of 
Tunstall to reach the Burgher camp. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Van Arneveld was lying in the bed of a wagon, 
an extemporized ambulance, bis bead and shoul- 
ders supported by piles of deer-skins. Tbe Boers, 
on their remote farms, being out of the reach of 
professional aid, have a rough surgery of their own 
for the numerous contingencies to which their 
mode of life exposes them. They had succeeded 
in staunching the wound, and the haemorrhage 
being stopped. Van Arneveld had revived ; though 
he was greatly exhausted, and sufifering intense 
pain. The wounds had been inflicted by the 
izaka, or man-killer, the neck of which is jagged, 
and which is only used in the most deadly and 
vindictive strife. Wounds by the common assegai, 
the ingola, which is shaped like a laurel leaf with 
a smooth round neck, are not di£Scult of cure. 
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Not SO those of the izaka. In drawing it ont the 
shaft had broken^ and the blade was left in the 
thick part of one of his thighs. It was a ghastly 
spectacle which presented itself to Tanstall as he 
approached his friend. Pale and blood-stunedj 
Van Ameveld was writhing with anguish, the ap- 
pearance of which he struggled to suppress. He 
was evidently pleased at the sight of Tunstall, 
and faintly grasping his hand, muttered in broken 
words his acknowledgment of the imexpected 
kindness of the visit. 

The surgeon addressed himself promptly to the 
duties of his office ; for there were numerous other 
sufferers waiting his services. He succeeded in 
extracting the jagged barb, but not without hav- 
ing to make some deep incisions, which the Afri- 
cander bore with great firmness. " These Boers," 
said the doctor to Tunstall, who* anxiously fol- 
lowed him as he left the wagon, ^'take a good 
deal of killing. I hope your friend will do well 
if he is kept quiet and the feverish sym|>toms are 
not aggravated ; but he has had a narrow escape ; 
we were very near the femoral artery. You will 
remain here to«night, I conclude ; look to it that 

g3 
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he gets no brandy-wein — that is their panacea. 
Let him take the draught I shall mix for him." 

Tunstall and Eruger watched by the wounded 
man. Exhausted by the loss of blood and the 
pain of the operation^ he sunk into a state of 
stupor for some time after the surgeon left him. 
Then the dreaded symptoms came on. He became 
restless and excited ; his thoughts wandered ; he 
fought his battles over again. " Verdoem de Kaf- 
firs/' shouted the Africander^ " Engelbrecht, 
Van Tender ! fire away ! — Ah I they fall ; *' — and 
he laughed horribly. Then his thoughts wandered 
to Bosendal. " Is that you, Johanna ? '' he 
exclaimed, turning to Tunstall, " bring me a 
draught of milk,— milk, I say ; it wais not milk 
you gave me just now. I am thirsty. Was 
I harsh to you — dear Johanna? You are ever 
kind. Nay, nay, we will foi^t these troubles, 
and live in peace.'' 

Again he was quiet for awhile; and then, 
starting up, he called out for Petiersen. *' Inspan 
the wagons," he cried ; " saddle my horse, — ^we 
will cross the border; — get together the cattle, — 
powder, shot;— we will be firee. Those fools! — 
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they know nothing ; " he muttered^ " they have 
brought us to this. Freedom and Fader-land/' 
he shouted^ and again fell exhausted on the couch 
of skins. 

The greater part of the night was passed in 
these troubled dreams ; but towards mornings the 
narcotic which had been administered began to 
take effect^ and he got some quiet sleep. Tunstall, 
as he watched by his side^ had filled up the out* 
line of distempered thoughts which, from time to 
time, burst forth in broken words and sentences. 
All remembrance of his own wrongs, of the 
Africander's harshness and duplicity, were lost in 
thoughts of Bosendal and Johanna, and in pity 
for the sufferer, — ^that man of iron frame, of dark 
schemes and high imaginings, who, ruined, be- 
reaved, and desperately wounded, lay struggling 
for life in that comfortless field-hospital. 

It was a sickening spectacle; and when the 
feverish paroxysms had abated, and the African- 
der slept, Tunstall, leaving the watch to his com- 
panion, crept out into the fresh air. As he passed 
round the square of wagons, — with which, as is 
customary, the vigilant Van Wyk had formed a 
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temporary entrenchment^ — suppressed groans 
issuing from under several of tlie white tilts^ told 
of other sufferers from the deadly encounter of the 
preceding day. Gaunt forms of Burghers^ posted 
as sentries^ were dimly seen drowsily leaning on 
their long guns^ horses in close array were 
picketed to the wagon wheels^ and several thou- 
sand recaptured oxen were kraaled under shelter 
of the camp. The doctor was mounting his horse 
to return to head-quarter camp. ^'I must be 
off/' he said^ *^ for there have been severe casual- 
ties in all the division^ and our staff is but weak. 
I shall return in the evening; stay with your 
friend till then; I will get you excused from 
duty;'' and he galloped off, followed by a score 
of Burghers, who had turned out for his escort. 

It was apparent to Tunstall that, although the 
Africander, from the strength of his constitution, 
might eventually recover from' the effects of his 
wound, he was placed liora de combat for the 
remainder of the present campaign, and must be 
sent to the rear. He, therefore, requested one of 
the surgeon's escort to bring over Adrian on his 
return, as he determined to leave him with hia 
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old master, whose situation required more care 
and attendance than he was likely to meet with 
in that rude camp. He found Van Arneveld re- 
freshed by his sleep, and composed, but very 
weak. In the course of the morning, he often 
attempted to converse, thanking his young friend 
again for his present kindness, and referring with 
deep feeling to his good offices in the last hours 
of Johanna; but these too trying efforts were of 
course discouraged. 

Tunstall learnt from Van Wyk, that it was his 
intention to send Van Arneveld, of whose gal- 
lantry he spoke in the highest terms, and the rest 
of the burghers who were severely wounded, as 
soon as they should be in a condition to travel, 
to Grahamstown ; where they could be carefully 
treated. The Englishman, therefore, determined 
to take advantage of the opportunity of writing 
to Julia by Adrian, who would accompany Van 
Arneveld ; and procuring writing materials from 
the field-commandant, — ^rather scarce articles in a 
burgher camp, — ^he thus employed part of his 
l(^ure hours most agreeably. His letter con- 
tained matter which, however interesting to the 
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parties themaelves, would be fiir otherwise to most 
of our readers; — oonduding with, particularly re- 
commending the AMcander to her kind attention 

Thus the day wore away ; the evening brought 
back the surgeon^ with Adrian in his train. The 
latter looked somewhat blank when Tunstall in- 
formed him of his intention to leave him with 
Van Ameveld ; but there was no refusing an 
order kindlyj but peremptorily, given ; and he pro- 
mised to be very attentive to the wounded man. 

"Adrian no like old baas/' he muttered, as he 
turned away to look after the horse, " well as 
young baas. Young baas got no sambok; '^ — and 
he raised his shoulders and twitched his features 
to a woeful expression, indicative of former recol- 
lections.— -" Howebber old baas bery weak now; 
but Adrian no stay wid him when he get well, 
by no means nosomebber ; — and den, me see 
Missy Flory soon.'' So he reconciled himself to 
his £ette. 

The doctor's report of the state of Van Ameveld 
was satisfiEtctory. After visiting his other patients, 
he was anxious to return; and Tunstall was com- 
pelled to quit his Mend, and leave him to such 
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rude nursing as the camp^ with Adrian^s tending, 
could supply. Van Ameveld was gratified at this 
act of farther kindness, which was the only 
one in the power of Tunstall to offer; who 
added, in making him acquainted with his in- 
tention of leaving Adrian with him, that he would 
find Flora and her mother at Grahamstown, 
and that there were other friends of his own 
there, who would be happy to show him attention. 

" Thanks for all,'' Said the Africander. " I have 
much to say to you, but there is not time, and 
I am too weak. It deeply concerns you, for 
I have a debt of gratitude and of justice to you to 
pay. But we shall meet soon, I hope. Success 
attend you. Farewell ! " 

On arriving in camp, late at night, Tunstall 
learnt that the troops were imder orders next day 
for another concentric attack on the enemy in the 
poorts of the Buffalo. Strong bodies were de- 
tached to circle round the mountain-range, and 
descend through the bush to the western port of 
the river. The commander-in-chief, with his staff 
and the guides, a mounted escort, and a party of 
the Highlanders, with the guns, advanced up the 
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post^ and for some time took np a position on a 
small knoll commanding all the forest below. 

It was a glorious and most impressive scene, 
wtucli it was impossible to contemplate, circum- 
stanced as tbey then stood among some of the 
most gigantic features of nature, without the 
feelings of the beholders being powerfully moved. 
The sublimity of the spectacle consisted in its 
vast extent of primeval forests; where, in many 
places, there were not even Kaffir paths ; so thick 
and entangled were these ancient woods, so 
solemn and silent their recesses : — 

" Far as the dazzled eye can glance. 

Spreads the broad land one glorious bower ; 
Where Amakosa shake the lance, 
And still defj a oonqueror's power." 

Looking up the glen of the poorts, its bottom 
and sides were seen to be closely set with dark, 
pale, and light green foHage ; and, to the right 
and left, the great forest stretched far and wide 
across the mount's side. 

The woods were fiill of Kaffirs; the six-pounders 
awoke echoes among the trees and rocks, until 
then unknown ; and rounds of the Shrapnel 
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spherical - case were fired into the hollows, 
smoking and hissing through the air, and scat- 
tering, as the shells burst, two score bullets, 
which went sweeping on, extending the fire of 
musketry to the utmost range of cannon shot; 
the most deadly weapon of modem warfare. The 
third round was followed by a far-off death- 
scream ; and it was afterwards found that the 
chief Eno then narrowly escaped destruction, 
seven of his men falling dead by his side. He 
precipitately fled, leaving his leopard-skin kaross, 
which was afterwards brought into camp. 

Armed Kaffirs were seen on the craggy sum- 
mits, high above ; they brandished their assegais, 
and apparently dared the troops to meet them ; 
but a round shot or two "with rush of anger," 
crashing against and splintering the rocks, caused 
them speedily to conceal themselves. The Gene- 
rates party moved higher up the poort with one 
of the guns, — fire-wagons, as the Kaffirs called 
them, — and established themselves for some time 
in an open triangular space surrounded with 
thick forest. There they lay for a season, listen* 
ing to the firing in other parts of the range ; and 
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the extended raaks with ready-cocked muskets 
pointed towards the bushes. 

At last^ moving like a scene in a play, across a 
neck above the source of the river appeared the 
third division, with dark lines of horsemen, and 
infantry with glancing arms. A couple of guns 
were opened by the division in advance, the shots 
plunged into the kloQ&, and were answered 
firom the Greneral's party on the other side. 
The field-adjutant of the division had here a 
narrow escape. Biding with some officers along 
a wet and narrow path, where they were carrying 
a three-pounder on men's shoulders, a Kaffir fired 
a long ball at him with deliberate aim firom be- 
hind a rock. " The leaden passport to eternity " 
brushed past the adjutant, who instantly brought 
his doubled-barrelled gun to his shoulder, and 
shot the Kaffir through the right arm. He fled ; 
the second barrel broke his thigh, and he fell. 
The Kaffir had a good gun, a horn of powder, and 
three dozen bullets with him. All the detach* 
ments returned to camp, which again lowed with 
some thousand head of cattle, the same evening, 
except one, the men of which were occupied for 
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ten hours in catting their way clear with axes; 
and were compelled to stand to their arms with- 
out sleep or food^ until daylight showed them how 
to extricate themselves from the forest. 

'^ Damn this work ! " said Joch McLaughlin, of 
the 72A, to his comrade. '^I didna care aboot 
the want o' the bit or sup ; but the Kaffirs are 
like eels> and we hadna a gude fught ava I '' 

'^Ye needna fash yersel,'* cried his comrade; 
"ye'll hae a wamefu' o' that too afore aa's dune.'' 

The border chiefs and their followers, as was 
learnt from their women and the Hottentot de- 
serters, who came over with their arms, were now 
very much disheartened by the vigorous manner in 
which they had been recently attacked ; and they 
dispersed through the glens of the Buffalo and 
the Amatola, seeking shelter where they could 
best find it. Their losses in killed and wounded 
were considerable ; many head of cattle had been 
taken from them and sent into the colony; and 
they had been taught, — ^what they do not seem 
to have contemplated, — that, however thick the 
woods, or rugged the mountains, among which 
they might conceal themselves, the British troops 
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patient of fatigue^ would unhesitatingly penetrate 
to their fastnesses, close with them, and drive 
them before them wherever they were to be 
found. 

The commander-in-chief now directed the third 
division to continue on the theatre of the recent 
operations, and incessantly to pursue, attack, and 
harass all straggling parties of the enemy; to 
allow them no repose ; and to prevent them from 
banding together for mischief towards the colony, 
or in the rear of the advancing force. Van Wyk's 
burghers were to cooperate with the third divi- 
sion from the Chumie ; and the second were 
sweeping the country towards the sea. The head- 
quarter division crossed the Buffalo River on 
march for the Kye, which it reached in four 
days; pursuing the same route which Tunstall 
had before taken, and halting a day on the 
Gonubee, where Colonel Somerset's division 
joined. 

The 15th of March was an important day for 
the troops. The column moved at daybreak ; and 
passing near some deep and remarkable kloofs on 
the left, at the side of which were fantastic groups 
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of rockj commenced the long descent towards the 
bed of the great Kye River. Parties of Kaffirs 
were seen through glasses sitting round fires on 
the opposite banks^ which were there about 4O0 
feet high. When the cayalrj reached the broad 
riTcr, then fordable, and flowing over rocks and 
stones between high crantzes, projecting and re- 
ceding in a picturesque manner^ the Oeneral 
halted under the willow-trees, and calling to him 
the commanding officers of corps, he told them 
that they were now entering the country of 
Hintza, who, though believed to be a most un- 
grateful dissembler, still professed fiiendship for 
the English. That, for the present, they were not 
to consider the territories of the Great Chief an 
enemy's country ; that his people were not to be 
molested, nor their huts or fields plundered or 
burnt ; which orders the commanding officers 
were to see strictly obeyed. 

The infantry and wagons, which had halted 
some distance in the rear, being brought up, the 
whole prepared to move across the river ; when a 
long and loud shout was heard from the wooded 
slopes on the opposite side, and a tall and robust 
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Some wore tufts of jackall-skin : their karosses 
were handsomely ornamented with sugar-loaf but- 
tons^ yariously disposed^ and they glittered with 
brass rings and belts. They shook hands with 
the General^ and then sat down on the ground^ 
with sage and cunning looks^ drawing their 
karosses about them^ to hear attentively his 
ExceUency's intentions. 

The General told them^ as he had before told 
the herald^ to send immediately this message to 
Hintza : — '^ That no satisfactory answer having 
been returned to the communications made 
through his officer Van Wyk, he would not 
now stand stilly but go on till he met Hintza 
himself; that^ in the mean time^ he would refrain 
from doing any violence to his people ; and that 
it rested with Hintza now to prove himself a friend 
or foe of the English by giving an answer in five 
days/' The counsellors said little in reply, but 
that the message should be given to their Great 
Chief. After receiving a warning, that any Kaffirs 
approaching the camp after dark would be fired 
at, the Amapakati retired. 

The next day's march led over a strange saddle 
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of land with two wooded ravines — running up to 
it on either hand. Many hamlets were passed^ 
at which women were beating out heads of millet^ 
or otherwise peacefully employed : much cattle 
were also seen : all which was left in quiet^ some- 
what to the annoyance of the Hottentots and 
Surghers. A chief of the Fingoes^ lately attached 
to a mission- station^ here came in, Macalena by 
name ; who said^ that the Fingoes were on the 
eve of rising against Hintza when the Englisli 
entered his territory ; and that they would will- 
ingly join the troops against their masters and 
oppressors. 

A few words may be here said . regarding the 
Fingoes. Wanderers or outcasts is the proper 
meaning of this name; and in Kaffirland it is 
a term of reproach. But the people who bear it, 
although not so tall nor so handsome as the Ama- 
kosa, yet are a fine straight-made and active race 
of men ; and some of them have even European 
features, though all are very black and have very 
crisp hair. 

In Hintza^s country there were the remains of 
nine tribes who formerly lived in the country 
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about Natal^ and were attacked and scattered hj 
the Zulu chief Chaka from fifteen to twenty 
years before. The survivors of the tribes fled and 
became " hewers of wood and drawers of water'* 
to the Amakosa. 

It was impossible to ascertain the exact number 
of Hintza's people living between the Kye and 
the Umtata, or of the Fingoes ; but it was roughly 
estimated at 80,000 of the former, and 20,000 of 
the latter, of all ages. Besides these, there were 
Fingoes among the Gaika and T'Slambie tribes; 
but fewer in number. It may be said generally, 
that the state of the Fingoes under the Amakosa 
was one of grinding slavery, and that the wrongs 
inflicted on these poor, scattered and divided 
people loudly called on heaven for vengeance on 
their task-masters. The result of the mission of 
their chief Macalena will hereafter appear. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A SHOET march^ during which many herds of 
cattle were passed quietly feeding by the way- 
side, in charge of Fingoe herdsmen, brought the 
column to a green slope, from which was seen below, 
in the valley of the Gona and in the bosom of 
verdant hiUs, the mission-station of Butterworth. 
It was a gratifying, and, to most of the party, 
a strange spectacle to see, so far in Kafi&rland, 
two white buildings, one of which was a chapel 
neatly thatched, with some outhouses, and twenty 
Fingoe huts, seated on a knoll, with a large garden 
behind, and a beautiful clump of trees on the banks 
of the river in front. Tunstall had been hospitably 
entertained by the missionaries when he was pro- 
ceeding with Clu Clu to Hintza^s kraal the pre- 
ceding year. The apprehensions with which 
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the extended ranks with ready-cocked muskets 
pointed towards the bushes. 

At last^ moving like a scene in a play^ across a 
neck above the source of the river appeared the 
third division, with dark lines of horsemen, and 
infantry with glancing arms. A couple of guns 
were opened by the division in advance, the shots 
plunged into the kloofs, and were answered 
firom the General's party on the other side. 
The field-adjutant of the division had here a 
narrow escape. Biding with some officers along 
a wet and narrow path, where they were carrying 
a three-pounder on men's shoulders, a Kaffir fired 
a long ball at him with deliberate aim from be- 
hind a rock. '' The leaden passport to etemily " 
brushed past the adjutant, who instantly brought 
his doubled-barrelled gun to his shoulder, and 
shot the Kaffir through the right arm. He fled ; 
the second barrel broke his thigh, and he fell. 
The Kaffir had b good gun, a horn of powder, and 
three dozen bullets with him. All the detach- 
ments returned to camp, which again lowed with 
some thousand head of cattle, the same evening, 
except one, the men of which were occupied for 
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ten hours in cutting their way clear with axes; 
and were compelled to stand to their arms with- 
out sleep or food^ until daylight showed them how 
to extricate themselves from the forest. 

" Damn this work ! '^ said Joch McLaughUn^ of 
the 72d, to his comrade. ''I didna care ahoot 
the want o^ the hit or sup ; but the Kaffirs are 
like eels^ and we hadna a gude fught ava ! '* 

Ye needna fash yersel^'' cried his comrade; 
ye'll hae a wamefu' o' that too afore aa's dune." 
The border chiefs and their followers, as was 
learnt from their women and the Hottentot de- 
serters, who came over with their arms, were now 
very much disheartened by the vigorous manner in 
which they had been recently attacked ; and they 
dispersed through the glens of the Buffalo and 
the Amatola, seeking shelter where they could 
best find it. Their losses in killed and wounded 
were considerable ; many head of cattle had been 
taken from them and sent into the colony; and 
they had been taught, — ^what they do not seem 
to have contemplated,— that, however thick the 
woods, or rugged the mountains, among which 
they might conceal themselves, the British troops 
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had built themselves goodly houses^ had planted 
vineyards and sown corn-fields; and they had 
prospered greatly^ and each man sat under his own 
vine and under his own fig-tree, enjoying the 
firuits of his labours. But had they not in their 
abundance forgotten the Author and Giver of all 
good, and, like those whose history is recorded for 
instruction and admonition to all people and ages, 
been led to think that their own arm and their 
own wisdom had gotten them this wealth ? And 
suffering it to engross all their thoughts, had 
they not failed of offering the sacrifice of a devout 
and willing service? And were not the late visi- 
tations a chastisement, — severe but salutary, — 
intended in mercy to purify and renovate their 
hearts ? 

*' Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the 
robbers ? Did not the Lord, — he against whom 
they had sinned? Therefore he poured upon 
them the fiiry of his anger, and the strength of 
battle." 

The glowing language of the inspired prophets 
furnished apt imagery for illustrating the deahngs 
of the Almighty with his backsliding people. They 
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had been " blessed in the city, and blessed in the 
field ; in the fruit of their cattle, the increase of 
their kine, and the flocks of their sheep ; — blessed, 
in the basket and the store. The Lord had com* 
manded his blessing upon them in their store- 
houses, their bams, and all that they had set 
their hands unto. Thus had he blessed them in 
the land which he had given them/' 

" But they had not obeyed the voice of the 
Lord, to observe his commandments, and walk in 
his ways, and he had caused them to be smitten 
before their enemies. The heathen had come into 
their heritage, and a nation whom they had not 
known had eaten them up, — a nation strong and 
without number, whose teeth are the teeth of a 
lion, and who had the jaw-teeth of a great lion/' 

" Then the field was wasted ; the land mourned, 
for the com was wasted ; the new wine is dried 
up. The fig-tree languisheth, the pomegranate 
tree^ the paliQ-tree also and the apple-trees, even 
all the trees of the field, were withered; joy 
withered from the sons of his people.'' 

^^ It was a day of darkness and of gloominess, 
a day of clouds and thick darkness, as the morn- 
ing spread upon the mountains. A great peopla 
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patient of fatigue^ would unhesitatingly penetrate 
to their fastnesses, close with them, and drive 
them before them wherever they were to be 
found. 

The commander-in-chief now directed the third 
division to continue on the theatre of the recent 
operations, and incessantly to pursue, attack, and 
harass all straggUng parties of the enemy ; to 
allow them no repose ; and to prevent them from 
banding together for mischief towards the colony, 
or in the rear of the advancing force. Van Wyk^s 
burghers were to cooperate with the third divi- 
sion &om the Chumie ; and the second were 
sweeping the country towards the sea. The head- 
quarter division crossed the Buffalo Biver on 
march for the Kye, which it reached in four 
days; pursuing the same route which Tunstall 
had before taken, and halting a day on the 
Gonubee, where Colonel Somerset's division 
joined. 

The 15th of March was an important day for 
the troops. The column moved at daybreak ; and 
passing near some deep and remarkable kloofs on 
the left, at the side of which were fantastic groups 
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of rock^ commenced the long descent towards the 
bed of the great Eye River. Parties of Kaffirs 
were seen through glasses sitting round fires on 
the opposite banks^ which were there about 400 
feet high. When the cavalry reached the broad 
river^ then fordable^ and flowing over rocks and 
stones between high crantzes, projecting and re- 
ceding in a picturesque manner^ the General 
halted under the willow-trees^ and calling to him 
the commanding officers of corps^ he told them 
that they were now entering the country of 
Hintza^ who^ though believed to be a most un- 
grateful dissembler^ still professed fiiendship for 
the English. That^ for the present, they were not 
to consider the territories of the Great Chief an 
enemy's country ; that his people were not to be 
molested, nor their huts or fields plundered or 
burnt ; which orders the commanding officers 
were to see strictly obeyed. 

The infantry and wagons, which had halted 
some distance in the rear, being brought up, the 
whole prepared to move across the river ; when a 
long and loud shout was heard fi*om the wooded 
slopes on the opposite side, and a tall and robust 
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had been carried, and whose best interests the 
Wesleyan missionaries in particular — the place 
of oue of whom he unworthily occupied — ^had 
laboured to promote, the people rose up against 
them, compelled them to flee for their lives, and 
destroyed the stations from the Bashee to the 
Keiskamma. But they must not despair; He 
whose cause it was, would not suffer his purpose 
to fail. His dispensations were mysterious ; but 
they were intended to try their faith and patience. 
To the eye of faith, Israel in the desert was as cer- 
tainly marching to the promised land, when they 
went astray in • the wilderness, as when they 
marched forward under the cloudy pillar. The 
tide flows by irregular waves : checks and reverses 
are requisite to keep us humble, and teach us 
our dependence, not on an arm of flesh, but on 
the arm of God. Better days might yet be 
expected. Again, he had no doubt, those far- 
away valleys and hills would echo to the sound of 
the chapel-bell, and the faithful missionary would 
be seen surrounded by inquiring groups eagerly 
listening to his message of peace. 

" True it was that none of the tribes of the 
Amakosa had nationally received the Gospel ; for 
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the mild control of Christianity was irksome to 
these wild and untamed children of Kahabe and 
Galeka ; but its influence was just beginning to 
be felt among scattered portions of the people; 
and there was reason to hope that even the recent 
disasters^ painful as they were, would eventually 
work for good ; if the success which had hitherto 
attended their arms should enable them to humble 
the power of the chiefs, with their wise-men and 
rain-makers, whose interests were concerned in the 
maintenance of those dark and fearful supersti- 
tions by which their people were now enthralled. 

'^ His brethren were there in arms ; they had 
left their quiet homes and become men of war. 
The semi-barbarous tribes that surrounded them 
must be taught that they could not carry fire and 
pillage and slaughter into their possessions with 
impunity. It was a righteous cause, and all there 
present, as well as himself, were prepared to peril 
their lives in it.^^ 

There was a hum of assent in the congre- 
gation, which not even the sacredness of their 
present occupation could altogether stifle. What 
would have been the feelings of his hearers 
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could they have foreseen that he who now ad- 
dressed them^ so universally esteemed^ so zealous 
for their spiritual interests^ as well as brave and 
enterprising in the field, would, in a few short 
months, seal with his blood the testimony which 
he bore to the justice of their cause.* 

That it was a righteous cause, they were all 
agreed ; but Tunstall thought he observed marks 
of dissent in the countenances of the Burghers 
and Hottentots as the preacher went on to warn 
them not to suUy it by fostering feelings of 
revenge against the enemy, great as had been 

* Towards the close of the war. Lieutenant BalUie, with thirty 
picked Hottentots, was despatched to clear the Kaffirs from a 
dangerous bush. The party never returned to camp, and patrols 
sent in search were quite unsuccessful. The fate of the gallant 
officer was, therefore, for some time wrapped in painful mTstezy. 
At last an old counsellor of Gaika said in a parley, " A white 
officer and thirty Hottentots came after our people. We watched 
them closely, coun^.ed their numbers, and determined to cut them 
off. They fought desperately ; many of our best warriors fell : 
but the Amakosa rushed on -them from the bush, closed on them 
and destroyed them all' A patrol was sent to the spot, and found 
in a wooded hollow, near the banks of a stream, over which there 
was a natural arch of fallen trees, the remains of Lieutenant 
Baillie lying beside the skeletons of two Kaffirs whom he had 
slain. The bodies of the Hottentots lay around. Thus perished 
this gallant and excellent young officer. 
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their atrocities^ or by too eager a spirit of retalia- 
tion in the spoil of their cattle. '^ If they con- 
ducted their enterprises on these principles^ and 
turned every one from his evil ways, they might 
go forward as warriors of the Cross i they might 
hope that their arms would be strengthened in 
the day of battle ; they were preparing the way 
for the messengers of peace; the waste places 
would be built up, and plenty be once more 
restored to their borders. 

'' Fear not, O land ! for the Lord will do great 
things. He will spare his people and give not 
their heritage to the heathen. The pastures of 
the wilderness shall spring; the tree shall bear 
her fruit, the fig-tree and the vine shall yield 
their strength. Be glad then and rejoice in the 
Lord, for he hath given you the former rain mode- 
rately, and he wiU cause to come down for you the 
rain ; the former rain and the latter rain. And 
the floor shall be full of wheat, and the vats shall 
overflow with wine and oil. And he will restore 
to you the years that the locust hath eaten, 
the cankerworm and the caterpillar and the 
palmer-worm, his great army which he sent 
among you. 
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" And ye shall eat in plenty and be satisfied, 
and praise the name of the Lord that hath dealt 
wondrously with you/' 

Thus " the Lord will comfort Zion, he will 
comfort all her waste places, and he will make 
her wilderness like Eden and her desert like the 
garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be 
found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody." 

Loud swelled the hymn of anticipated triumph, 
which, concluding the services, sent forth the vari- 
ously mingled crowd ; some, no doubt, to ponder 
over the words of earnest and affectionate admo- 
nition in which their Christian duties and privileges 
had been recalled to their minds ; all, with con- 
firmed impressions of the justice of the quarrel in 
which they were embarked. And, if a few exalted 
spirits were disposed to consider their enterprise 
in the light of a crusade which was to end in the 
restoration of holy places that had been defiled, 
and in the conversion of the KaflSrs, — it may 
be hoped that their ardour was purified from 
the dross of covetous and revengeful motives 
which actuated some of our friends the Burghers, 
and that they were strengthened in their resolu- 
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tions to acquit themselves as true soldiers of the 
Cross. 

The first division remained some days on the 
Gona, waiting for the second to come up, (which 
they did in some disorder, for five hundred of their 
horses, out of seven hundred, were knocked up,) and 
waiting for Hintza's answer to the last commu- 
nication. One of the Corps of Guides, Armstrong, 
met bis death in the neighbourhood of the camp* 
A small party of Hottentots had been sent under 
his charge with the post-bag to the rear. Arm- 
strong allowed his party to go on without him ; 
and remained hehind drinking in camp ; he was 
probably beset by KafiBrs among some rocks and 
bushes three miles from the Gona, and assegaied, 
and his horse, watch and gun taken. Some Fin- 
goes reported that a white man was lying not far 
from the camp, and accordingly a wagon with an 
escort was sent to bury the body; it presented 
a ghastly spectacle, dressed in a blue surtout and 
white trousers, blood-stained about the face and 
grizzled hairs, and with assegai wounds in the 
chest and side. 

Hintza had been allowed five days to give an 
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answer to the General^s message : nine had now 
elapsed ; and he neither sent nor appeared. The 
General therefore came to a decision accord- 
ingly. The chiefs of the Fingoes had been for 
some time negotiating with the British com- 
mander. They declared that they had intended 
to leave the Amagaleka^ whose oppression was 
intolerable ; that they were resolved to seek an- 
other home as soon as they could escape with 
impunity ; and they now entreated the General to 
become their father^ to deliver them from slavery, 
and to give them a new country. 

The murder of Armstrong had now in itself 
broken the truce on the part of Hintza^s Kaffirs, 
and he had disregarded the message sent him four 
days beyond the time fixed. 

Seeing, therefore, that it was useless to treat 
him with further ceremony, the Governor agreed 
to take the Fingoes under his protection. Mes- 
sages were accordingly sent round to their kraals 
to collect the women and children, herds and 
movables, and to bring them without delay to 
the camp, and the men were ordered to arm. 
The morning of the 24th April was one of exceeding 
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interest. Dark masses of Fingoe warriors were 
seen descending the hills ; they drew near and 
were found to be armed with shields and asse- 
gais ; their heads were variously ornamented with 
jackal^s tails^ feathers, and pieces of hide cut like 
horns, giving them an unearthly appearance. The 
doctors wore gall bladders among their long mat- 
ted hair ; and one wore on his head a fur cap, and 
had his loins girt with various handsome skins 
disposed in stripes. 

The Fingoes advanced in compact bodies of 
fifty. Holding their broad shields and assegais 
before them, and their staves in the air, they 
stamped the ground with their heels; sang in 
a deep melancholy tone that ^' they wanted a 
home and would fight for one;^' then broke into 
a more animated war-song; struck their shields 
with their staves, uttered short cries, and whistled 
by making a strange mouth with their thick lips 
and inhaling the air. The whistling began low 
and faint at first, until it ended in resembling the 
sound which accompanies the flight of a thousand 
birds. The shields were shaken, and resounded 
like the wind rustling a few leaves; gradually 
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increasing until it seemed as if a storm raged 
among the boughs of a forest. 

At night, circles of twenty, or more, sat round 
fires, with their shields on edge to windward, 
roasting meat on the embers. Then one of them 
would snatch up a hot junk, transfer it to his 
mouth, ashes and all; saw off a piece with his 
assegai — their noses were not much in the way — 
and then hand the remainder to his neighbour, 
muttering and talking in a low tone all the while 
about his new country. When they lay down to 
sleep, they nestled close to each other for warmth, 
covering themselves with their shields, planted 
like the Eoman testudo, or tortoise of joined 
shields, which secured assailants from the enemy^s^ 
darts, in attempting to scale a wall. 

Three hundred of these Fingoe warriors were 
sent off with a detachment of cavalry, under an 
active oflScer, to rescue the missionaries and traders 
from their perilous situation at Clarksburg, on the 
Bashee, and to escort them to camp. 

War having been formally declared against 
Hintza, hostilities were commenced by a series 
of dashing operations, undertaken by Colonel 
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Smithy with detachments of the mounted rifles. 
Burghers, Highlanders, and Hottentot infantry, 
with which a body of the Fingoesi now acted as 
light troops and skirmishers. By rapid marches 
this mingled force swept the enemy^s country 
from the T^Somo round to the Bashee, narrowly 
missing to secure the person of the Kaffir king, 
who was then at his kraal, near the former river. 
The Colonel pushed on with the cavalry, but a 
Kaffir vidette, on the look-out, was seen to gallop 
rapidly in the . direction of the royal kraal, and 
when it was reached, the huts were found empty^ 
The Fingoes sacked and burnt them ; and part of 
the dress and ornaments of the great wife were 
found. 

The force returned to the l^ad-quarter camp 
on the Izolo, after five days of excessive fatigue, 
in which they had routed the enemy on many 
points. The spoils of victory were 15,000 head 
of cattle, which, to the South African, are what 
money and goods are elsewhere. These herds 
were driven rapidly into camp, in apparently 
interminable columns, by Fingoes whistling and 
rattling their shields as they swiftly ran along- 
ide the bellowing and dust-raising kine. 
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In cattle consists the wealth of all the races of 
South Africa^ civilized as well as barbarous. In 
an early part of this narrative^ the border troubles 
were attributed to the cupidity of the Kaffir clans^ 
ever and anon engaged in desultory forays for 
plundering the colonists^ who, in return, crossed 
the frontier to recover the booty. The great 
irruption of the Kaffir tribes had been only a 
foray on a larger scale, in which the plunder was 
enormous, the whole eastern province having been 
swept. Immense herds had been driven into Hintza's 
territories, while he was professing neutraUty to 
the English Government. A great portion of the 
cattle now re- taken were colonial ; but the natives 
also possessed large herds of their own. All were 
carried off indiscriminately. It was the most 
effectual method of making the enemy feel severely 
the effects of war, and inducing him to sue for 
peace. 

These tactics of Kaffir warfare gave to some of 
the patrols the character of a grande chasse, par- 
ticularly where small parties were detached with 
a sort of roving commission. The woods were 
full of prowling Kaffirs, ravenous as wolves, fierce 
as tigers, their habitual occupants. The Kaffirs 
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being encountered and beaten off, oftentimes at 
great odds, the game had to be driven away at full 
speed ; and it was counted by hundreds and thou- 
sands. There was much excitement in these 
expeditions; all classes in the army became in- 
fected with a sort of cattle mania ; and even the 
English officers began to know a title of " spoor ;" 
the Burghers and Hottentots were in their natu- 
ral element. 

A dashing affair of this kind occurred while 
Colonel Smith was engaged in the late series of 
movements through Hintza^s country. The Gene- 
ral rode out one morning with part of his staff 
and a small escort, including Tunstall and half- 
a-score more of the Corps of Guides. As the 
party were crossing the fllope of a gentle emi- 
nence, shots were heard from the skirts of a wood 
which shelved down into a deep ravine about half 
a mile below. The General desired Colonel 
Hamilton, who was riding with him, to ascertain 
what was going on ; and the old Colonel, taking 
with him a score of the Burghers and Guides, 
galloped to the spot at which the shots were 
heard. There they found that four or five of the 
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Hottentot levy, who had sallied from the camp 
for a foray on their own account^ having been 
attracted by the spoor of cattle, had followed it 
into the wood. They fell in with a band of 
Kaffirs, who assegaied two of them; the others, 
after firing their muskets, took to their heels, 
and met the Colonel's party at the edge of the 
wood. They reported that there were about fifty 
of the enemy ; and they reckoned, from the spoor, 
that there was a large herd of oxen. 

*' I wish I were a younger man,'' said the 
Colonel to Tunstall ; " bush-fighting does not suit 
my old bones ; but if you and some of the people 
have a mind to make a dash at these fellows and 
their cattle, I have no objection. I will trust the 
affair to you ; only do not be rash ; the General's 
eye is upon us. If you find the thieves are too 
many for you, fall back on the reserve, which 
I will' hold ready to cover your retreat.** 

All the party eagerly volunteered their services, 
but the Colonel would only allow one-half to dis- 
mount, bidding the remainder to be on the alert^ 
and look to their arms. Tunstall and his party 
plunged into the wood, led by the three Hotten- 
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tots who had just made their escape. Following 
the spoor, they dashed into the kloof, down the 
bottom of which the Kaffirs were hurrying away 
the cattle. The Burghers, while yet among the 
underwood on the steep declivity, poured in a 
volley, which brought the enemy to a stand ; and 
when the Kaffirs turned to bay, and discharged 
muskets and assegais, Tunstall, firing right and 
left, brought down a man at -each discharge, 
loading again in quicker time than the boors 
could charge their cumbrous guns. The Kaffirs 
defended the cattle with spirit, and a general 
fusilade ensued. The affair ended in their being 
beaten off, fortunately without any loss or severe 
wounds on the part of the assailants. Some 
prisoners — an unusual occurrence in Kaffir war- 
fare — and five hundred head of magnificent oxen, 
were secured, which the Burghers and Hottentots 
drove before them up the kloof. 

In the mean time the Colonel, hearing so much 
firing, had some difficulty in restraining himself 
from dismounting and leading the reserye into 
the wood; but his anxiety was relieved by the 
appearance of the cattle wildly bursting out of 
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the thicket, followed by the Hottentots, who rair 
up and reported the snccess of the enterprise. 

" Well done, Ererard,'* he cried, as Tunstall 
and his party rejoined the rest, breathless from 
the encounter ; ''I wish you had those fine 
animals which have fallen to yonr own spear 
and your own bow, to stock your frontier farm ; 
but here comes the General." 

It was the first expression that had fallen from 
Colonel Hamilton indicating any interest in his 
fortunes as a settler; but Tunstall had no time 
for dwelling upon it, for the General now riding 
up, — after a brief conversation with Colonel Hamil- 
ton, was pleased to compliment the party on their 
gallantry in this little affair, especially noticing 
the spirited manner in which Tunstall had led the 
attack, and adding something handsome on his 
general conduct during the campaign. 
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CHAPTER X. 

While the colonial forces were rolling back 
the tide of war to the furthest boimds of Kaffir* 
land^ Van Ameveld^ with some others of the 
wounded burghers^ having been sent to the 
rear as soon as their condition permitted^ had 
been conyeyed in wagons^ under escort^ to 6ra- 
hamstown. 

His recovery was slow; and for many weeks 
he was confined to a stretcher^ incapable' of moving 
himself. It was a sore trial to one of his ardent 
and impatient disposition ; and Adrian^ though he 
felt himself secure from any personal consequences 
of the ebullitions of temper which suffering and 
vexation frequently drew from his old master^ had 
but too much reason to feel that he had made 
a sorry change of service. However, he was upon 
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his best behayiour; and the presence of FlocOi 
who had been sent by Jnlia to tend on the sick 
man^ and the frequent visits of that kind-hearted 
girl herself to make inquiries after the African- 
der's healthy tended to keep him to his duty. 
Flora, also, though his wooing did not seem to 
be very prosperous with that light-hearted damsel, 
contrived to make him understand that one way 
to her favour would be found in his assiduous 
devotion to the attentions which the infirmities 
of their former master required. As Van Arneveld 
became convalescent, and was able to sit up, the 
charitable visits of JuUa became prolonged. It 
was pleasant to her, and soothing to him, to talk 
of Bosendal, and Johanna ; nor, as may be sup- 
posed, was Tunstall without his share in their 
conversation. The Africander did justice to his 
active and persevering spirit, and his kind and 
noble quaUties, themes to which she was never 
weary of listening. 

Van Ameveld^s vexations had been increased 
by the low state of his finances. He had no con- 
nexions in Grahamstown, and but for a timely 
occurrence, on which he had not speculated, his 
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proud spirit must have bent to the necessity of 
being in the number of those who deriyed their 
subsistence from the charitable fund raised for 
their relie£ But he happened to hear from 
Adrian that his old confederate, Graajrwinkel, 
was among the motley crowd whom the events 
of the war, duty, and business, had congregated 
at Grahamstown. The crafty dealer had taken 
a contract with the commissariat for the supply 
of spirits, or some other stores for the service; 
and he had come from the Cape, by Algoa Bay, 
to Grahamstown, to superintend the delivery of 
the goods. Van Ameveld sent for him, and in- 
forming him of his present necessities, requested 
that he would make a small additional advance 
on security of the property which he already held 
in pledge. 

" Bonder ed Blizen," cried the old man, 
" where will this end ? What have all your deep 
schemes come to ? Macomo and his gang have 
carried off your cattle, and here you Ue wounded 
with powder and shot which, most probably, you 
had a hand in supplying/^ 

^^ At any rate^ Diedrich, you got paid for your 
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share in the adventure/' replied the Africander^ 
without noticing the taunt; " that was a valuable 
cargo of skins, £urs, and ivory, I sent you/' 

Graaywinkel, however, coarsely told the Afri- 
cander that the security he offered for the pro- 
posed loan was worth nothing. Farms on the 
frontier were unsaleable at any price ; he had gone 
too far already. And he swore a great oath that 
he would not advance another stiver. 

" Diedrich,'' said the Africander, calmly, " you 
must not refuse me this ; you would not desire to 
see me in the tronk, or receiving rations, among 
the wretched crowd, from the charitable com- 
mittee 7 It is the last thing I shall ever ask of 
you. My place you know is of extraordinary 
value ; I shall never see it again !'' and he sighed 
deeply, but recovering himself after a few mo- 
ments' 'silence, he continued ; ^' the time when 
you will be refunded the whole of your advances 
is perhaps nearer than you think. The war is 
terminating favourably ; for a time, at least, there 
will be peace on the frontier; all this will be 
forgotten, and farms will be in request. My 
plans will not allow me to stand out upon terms; 
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the first offer that will cover yonr demands shall 
be accepted. I already feel that Bosendal is no 
longer mine/' 

There was an air of calm decision in Van Ame- 
veld's manner which awed the sordid Dutchman. 
Perhaps he felt some touch of pity, as he looked 
on Van Ameveld's attenuated form, and thought 
of his ruined fortunes. 

*' Slapperloot V' he exclaimed, '^ it shall never 
be said that Diedrich Graaywinkel deserted a 
friend in adversity; you shall have the money.'' 
He could well afford it ; for he, like many others, 
was making great profits by the large government 
contracts, which the pressing necessities of the 
service required. 

Van Arneveld now recovered his strength suf- 
ficiently to be able to creep, supported on crutches, 
to the shade of the mimosa-tree, which at that 
time still stood in the centre of the main street, 
where Colonel Graham pitched his tent when he 
first established a military post on the site of the 
present town. It was a relief &om the irksome 
confinement of a sick chamber. Adrian was 
accustomed to bring him a chair, and seated in 
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the shade^ there was amusement in iratching the 
motley groups wUch thronged the streets ; and^ 
occasitmally some one crossed from the footpath 
and talked with him on the last news from the 
army, and the prospects of the war. At other 
times^ wearjr of this long season of inactinty, 
and inwttrdly cursing the mischance which had 
reduced him to that condition, while others were 
sweeping mountain and kloof of Kaffirs and catflCj 
he would ponder over his misfbrtunes, and bewil** 
der himself in schemes — ^which, when thus de- 
pressed^ he felt were far distant — for the future. 

Van Ameveld was sitting one eyeningj thus 
listlessly musing, till the '^ sun-down'' gun had 
boomed from the Drostdy yard and the bugles 
had sounded the. evening call from the barracks of 
the Cape Bifles. Adrian, engaged in some froUc, 
had not made his appearance to attend his master 
homeward, and the passers in the street were 
becoming less and less frequent, when he was 
roused from his rererie by the approach <rf two 
females, one of whom, quitting the footpath, flew 
towards him. 

^' Mariet]^,'' he exclaimed, making a sudden 
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effort to lise^ but sinking badk upon the chair; 
''is it possible^ or am I still dreaming?'' 

''Conrad/' she rejoined, "do I see 70a once 
more? Bat how is this? you are ill: — ah ! I see 
It all — you have been wounded in these dreadful 
wars, and I have not been at your side/' 

" It is nothing/' replied Conrad, " I am almost 
recovered; give me your arm, we will go to my 
lodgings, and I will tell you all that has happened* 
Ah! Marietj€; there have been great changes 
since I parted from you at Capetown ; but this is 
the happiest moment I have enjoyed for many 
a month; — you are ever dear to me," 

It was a beautiful sight, — ^that man of iron 
frame, now wasted and enfeebled, leaning for 
support on the slight form, which affectionately 
clinging to his side guided his tottering steps 
towards the house. The elder female followed at 
a little distance. In her Van Ameveld recog- 
nised Rasbma, the mother of the Malay girl* 
She seemed bowed down with sorrow. In Ma* 
rietje, too, there were traces of great suffering, 
notwithstanding the pleasure which now beamed 
from her lustrous eyes. 
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the shade, there was amusanent in watching the 
motley groups which thronged the streets ; and, 
occasionally some one crossed from the footpath, 
and talked with him on the last news from the 
army, and the prospects of the war. ' At other 
times, weary of this long season of inacti?ity, 
and inwardly cursing the ndschanoe which had 
reduced him to that condition, while others were 
sweeping mountain and kloof of Kafiirs and cattle, 
he would ponder o^er his misfortunes, and bewtt- 
der himself in schemes — ^which, when thus de- 
pressed, he felt were far distant— for the future. 

Van Ameveld was sitting one evening, thus 
listlessly musing, till the '^sun-down'' gun had 
boomed from the Drostdy yard and the bugles 
had sounded thexev^ung call &om the barracks of 
the Cape Rifles. Adrian, engaged in some frolic, 
had not made his appearance to attend his master 
homeward, and the passers in the street were 
becoming less and less frequent^ when he was 
roused from his reverie by the approach of two 
females, one of whom, quitting the footpath, flew 
towards him. 

^'Marietj^,'' he exclaimed, making a sudden 
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effort to riflOj but siiiking back upon tht chair; 
'^ is it posaible^ or am I still dreaming ? *' 

'^ Conrad/' she rejoined, ''do I see 70a once 
more? Bat how is this ? you are ill : — ah ! I see 
it all — you haye been wounded in these dreadful 
wars, and I have not been at your side/' 
. '' It is nothing/' replied Conrad, '' I am almost 
recova%d; ffve me your arm, we will go to my 
lodgings, and I will tell you all that has happened. 
Ah! Marietj^; there have been great changes 
since I parted from you at Capetown ; but this is 
the happiest moment I have enjoyed for many 
a month ; — you are ever dear to me." 

It was a beautiful sight, — ^that man of iron 
firame, now wasted and enfeebled, leaning for 
support on the slight form, which affectionately 
clinging to his side guided his tottering steps 
towards the house. The elder female followed at 
a little distance. In her Van Ameveld recog- 
nised Bashma, the mother of the Malay girl* 
She seemed bowed down with sorrow. In Ma- 
rietje, too, there were traces of great suffering, 
notwithstanding the pleasure which now beamed 
from her lustrous eyes. 
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for renewed action may be dated from his first 
interview with the Malay girl. 

Meanwhile^ things at Grahamstown were as- 
suming a different aspect from that whidi was 
presented to the reader in a former chapter. 
There was an increasing sense of security, and 
the country being patrolled by strong parties of 
troops, and garrisons having been posted in seyeral 
of the principal stations and villages, Bathurst 
among the rest, many of the distressed colonists 
had returned to their homes. The third and 
fourth divisions of the invading army were stiU 
occupied in following up their successes by inces- 
santly harassing the border chiefs who stOl held 
the fastnesses of the mountains between the Keis- 
kamma and the Eye, so as to prevait the 
favourite Kaffir manosuvre of doubling on the 
enemy and making fresh incursions into the 
colony, while the great body of the British force 
was engaged in distant operations. 

The military authorities at Grahamstown were 
vigilant, and used every precaution of watch and 
ward and patrol against a sudden attack. Still 
there were occasional panics, some of them. 
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indeed^ of a ludicrons nature. Among such incU 
dents, was the report of a dyiliaii, on sentry^ 
firing at a star one night, thinking it was a Kaffir 
approaching him with a pipe in his mouth. A 
lady also ran home one evemng in great alarm, on 
seeing a soldier carried to his quarters by two of 
his comrades, wounded as she thought by Kaffirs, 
but, as it turned out, only ''kilt by brandy/' 
Further, an old cow with the gripes, grunting 
outside a barrier, received a voUqr in the dark, 
being mistaken for ''the enemy at the gates.'' 
But there was nothing more serious. 

The presence of a considerable garrison, in- 
cluding a regiment of British infantiy with 
reserves of the troops of all arms, enlivened the 
town, and an air of gaiety was restored. Julia 
occasionally mingled in society at the houses of 
some of the superior officers with whose families 
she had formed acquaintance. With her beauty 
and pretensions, she would readily have found 
suitors, had not her air of reserve discouraged 
such approaches. The young men attributed it to 
pride, and addressed thdr flirtations to lighter 
hearts. Hers was deeply anxious. She had no 
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sufficient grounds for hoping that her father's 
disapprobation of her engagement with Tunstall 
had giyen way. The objection of the want of 
fortune seemed as solid as ever. Would the 
Colonel consent to her union with a colonist 
struggling with slender means in such a country 
as that? Must she accompany her fetther to 
India, and be torn once more fix>m Tunstall, now 
dearer to her than ever? 

The two beings in whom her heart's affections 
centered were engaged in a war of unusual 
character. The casualties had been comparatively 
slight, but, firom time to time, tidings of officers 
employed on detached services having been cut off 
with their parties reached Grahamstown. She 
could not but be anxious, especially for the fate of 
Tunstall, bold and enterprising as she knew him 
to be. The high-minded girl would not have 
wished him to be otherwise. Perhaps he was 
winning his way to the favour of the old soldicar 
her father ? But still her bosom throbbed as each 
successive courier arrived ; and many an anxious 
thought flew away over the rugged hiUs to the 
north of the town tiU they rested on the far distant 
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confines of Kaffirland^ where her dearest friends 
were encountering the toils and perils of war. 

We too must again bend our thoughts to the 
camp on the Izolo^ and hasten to bring our notices 
of the campaign to a close. 

A few days after Colonel Smith's return from 
his successful raid in the territories of the great 
chiefs three of Hintza's counsellors galloped into 
the camp and wished to treat with the General. 

'^Why should Hintza die?'* said the Ama* 
pakati. 

The General replied that he had no wish to 
destroy Hintza^ but that hostilities must be conti- 
nued until the Kaffir king appeared before him; 
for that he would treat with no one else. 

The counsellors then rode off. They were 
watched through a glass from a hill as they 
pushed down the valley, and two miles off were 
seen to join a body of about forty horsemen. The 
whole then dismounted; turned their horses to 
graze, after "knee haltering*' them to prevent 
their straying, and sat down in a large circle on 
a rising ground, apparently in deep consultation. 
One conspicuous figure was evidently Hintza him- 
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■etc. Fbet were lig^ited; a hasty repast was 
prepaied and eaten; and then tlie whole mounted 
and disappeared behind the hills. 

Iflte in the evening, a dond of dost was seen 
over some dark horsemen approaching the camp 
up the valley of the Izolo. Two offioers* were sent 
on^ to see who they were. Hintsa advanced from 
the rest and shook hands, pronouncing his own 
name ; and the whole, to the number of forty, 
then galloped in, on long-taQed horses, armed 
with assegais, with sheep and back-skins for 
saddles, and with their leopard-skin karosses, 
bull's hide mantles, and brawny limbs, looking 
like figures on a Grecian frieze. 

Tunstall was among the crowd that thronged 
to witness the arrival. The dark and crafty 
features of the great chief of the Amakosa were 
already familiar J aad from the group whicli imme. 
diately surrounded him, he singled out at once 
Clu Clu, the yoxmg and favourite counsellor of 
Hintza. His intelligent countenance had a calm 
and triumphant expression. It seemed to indicate 
that his poUcy of peace and conciliation had pre- 
vailed. They were led towards the General's 
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tent^ while tlie remainder of the chief's attendants 
remained at their horses' heads. 

The G-eneral receiyed Hintza with his usoal 
courtesy. They sat down on camp stools in the 
open space between the tents^ and a drde was 
formed round, from which Tunstall watched the 
proceedings with eager cnriosily* The General 
caused to be read to Hintza the message which 
one of his counsellors had before been com- 
missioned to deliver. It set forth his delin« 
qnendes, and pointed out to him the effects of his 
conduct in the loss of his people and cattle, and 
the further chastisement the General was pre* 
paring to inflict. 

Hintza replied, with occasional gesticulation of 
the right- hand, and thrusting out of the chin, and 
elevation and depression of. the eyebrows. He 
gave evasive answers to the charges alleged 
against him, and said that he now sued for peace. 

The Greneral told him that the terms were that 
he should immediately send a message, and cause 
his orders to be obeyed, to the frontier chiefs to 
lay down tbeir arms, upon promise of their 
personal safety. He was to deliver 25,000 head 
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of cattle and 500 horses now, and the same 
number at the end of twelve months to make up 
the colonial losses ; besides 800 for Furcell^s and 
300 for Armstrong's widow; and the murderers 
of these two men to be executed. Above all, the 
Fingoes, who had now become British subjects, 
were not to be molested or injured in person or 
property. He was given forty-eight hours to con- 
sider the terms. In the meantime, while Hintza 
remained in camp, which he had expressed a wish 
to do, he should receive honourable treatment. 

When Hintza and his people were retiring to 
tents which had been pitched for them, Tunstall 
drew Clu Clu aside and led him to his own. The 
meeting was as unexpected as it was cordial 
Their conversation turned at once to the state of 
affairs. Clu Clu was one of the few enlightened men 
of his nation who were able to form an impartial 
estimate of the relations between the Colonists 
and the Kaflir tribes, with reference to the true in- 
terests of the country. But some such there were. 
Among them may be reckoned the two chief ladies 
of the Cis-kyean Kaffirs, Suta the Great Widow 
of Gaika, and Nonube, (of European descent,} 
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regent of the T'Slambies, together with Matua 
and Teuta, two brothers of the powerful chiefs 
Tyalie and Macomo ; all of whom were adverse to 
the attack on the Colony^ and protected the mis- 
sionaries and traders in Kaffirland to the utmost of 
their power. To these may be added Pato, and the 
other chiefs of the Congo tribe^who remained stead- 
fast to the English alliance throughout the war. 

Clu Clu and his party in the counsels of Hintza 
had^ it has been already observed^ used all their 
influence to induce the Great Chief to take no part 
in the present war; and his wary policy had led 
him at least to affect a neutrality which he did 
not very scrupulously observe, and from which he 
was probably watching a fitting opportunity openly 
to depart. But the defeat of the border chiefs, 
and the decided measures of the Governor in 
marching at once into the heart of his territories, 
and insisting on his coming to an immediate deci- 
sion as to peace or war, placed him in a very 
difficult position, atid gave the preponderance in 
his counsels to those who, with Clu Clu, advocated 
the British alliance. Hence his present determi- 
nation to come into the camp and treat personally 
with the General. 
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Clu Cla, with those of his conntrymen wh(r 
thought with himi did not yield to the most 
ambitions of the chiefs in an earnest desire to 
set bounds to the encroachment of the colonists^ 
as well as to the inroads of their own people ; and 
to secure the possession of their beautiful coun- 
try in peace. But they were sensible of the 
benefits which a good understanding and firiendly 
intercourse with the colonists would confer on 
their countrymen by encouraging trade and in^- 
dustry, and many of the arts (^civilization; and 
they justly appreciated the organization which> 
under every disadvantage, gave the Europeans 
superiority in the field. 

Tunstall could not but admire the spirit and 
bravery with which the confederate chiefs held out 
against disciplined troops and skilful leaders. 
Their cause was ennobled by the reflection that 
they were at present engaged in the defence of 
their own country ; and, considering that th^ had 
been sufficiently humiliated, he cordially joined 
with his friend du Clu, in the hope that Hintza's 
surrender, and his adhesion to the terms of the 
Governor, which he had accepted, would lead to a 
speedy termination of the war. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The deliverance of the whole Fingoe nation^ 
nambering 17^000 sonls^ firom Kaffir bondage^ was 
an event of great importance in the annals of 
South Africa, — ^the 7th of May, the day of their 
Exodus, guarded by British troops, and on their 
way across the Kye, to find a new country under 
British protection, — ^a day long to be remembered. 

The mardi presented an extraordinary spec- 
tacle. First appeared, passing nea£r the head- 
quarter division, an advanced-guard of mounted 
troops ; then a long train of white tilted wagons, 
including those of the misaonaries and traders 
lately saved, wound along the road and through 
the bushes ; and next came many thousands of 
cattle. For not only were theore 10,000 which 
had been lately captured by the troops, but 20,000 
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of which the Fingoes had '' spoiled the Egyp- 
tians/^ before the peace with Hintza. There were 
also nameroas flocks of goats. It was '^ a mixed 
multitude, with .flocks and herds, eyen very much 
cattle." 

The Fingoe males were all armed in readiness 
to defend their gains; and even the little boys 
had miniature assegais. It was not an easy task 
to get all the old and infirm, and childr^i along. 
Many, tired and footsore, tarried by the wayside ; 
and though the wagons saved a great number, it 
was feared that not a few helpless people were as^ 
segaied by the revengeful Kaffirs who hung upon 
their rear. 

The men, unlike Kaffirs, did what they could to 
assist the women in carrying the children and 
household goods. But it was distressing to see how 
the poor females were overloaded. One is reminded 
of ^^ the kneading troughs" (leather pouches) 
'^ bound with their clothes upon their shoulders," 
as the children of Israel commenced their mar(^ 
to the promised land. There was commonly a 
long roll of mat on their head, and about it were 
bags of skin filled with millet, milk baskets, cooki^ 
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utensils^ and liffge wooden pestles for pounding 
the grain ; whilst^ in the folds of their karosses 
behind^ hong a child^ and another, perhaps, was 
led by the hand. After the Fingoes, marched 
the mounted and dismounted men of their escort, 
and the rearguard endeavoured to pick up the 
stragglers of the Ama-Fingoe. 

Certainly this removal of the Fingoes from 
Amakosa slavery was a very happy event for these 
docile people, and a most severe blow for the 
proud Kaffirs, who disddned to work, when they 
could get Helots to till the ground and tend the 
herds. Nothing like this flight had, perhaps, 
been seen since the days of Moses ; and it was a 
just retribution on Hintza, and on his people, who 
exercised the power of life and death over the Fin- 
goes at will and without appeal, and who regarded 
them in little higher estimation than beasts. 
Besides being a great benefit to the Fingoes them- 
selves, their emancipation seemed likely to con- 
fer an essential service on the colony. Located 
among its borders, under strict surveillance, they 
would be likely to assist in defending it well 
against their old oppressors, and would furnish 
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alsQ^ what was so much reqniied for the iacreasmg 
pmpesrity of the Cape cdlaay, additioiial hands 
for agiieoltaral labour^ herdsmoi, and shep- 
herds. 

Hintsa had not been long in the English camp 
before there was reaKm to belioTe tiiat he was 
acting with his usual dupliGity. An express 
arnYed firom Colonel Somerset to say Ihat^ in 
violation of the treaty^ the Kaffirs were fifldling on 
the Fingoes, and had destroyed thirty of them at 
one place. Many aimed Kaffirs came into the 
camp on pretence of seeing Hintsa;, and one of the 
interpreters detected a plot to rescue the Great 
Chiefj now detained as an hostage in honourable 
durance till he should fulfil his compact. The 
camp was to have been attained firom without, 
and Hintsa's suite would have risen within, and 
overpowered the guard. The strange Kaffirs were 

ordered to lay down their weapons ; and on thdr 

« 

refusing, a company of Highlanders was suddenfy 
called out and ordered to prime and load. This 
hint had tiie desired eflPect, and the bundles of 
assegais were dropped in a moment. The sentries 
were quietly doubled, and two Kaffirs were shot 
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appfoachuLg the camp, in the middle of the night, 
to see if all was ready for the treacherous attempt, 
which now of course failed. 

Clu Clu deeply lamented these proceedings, to 
which he assured Tunstall he was not priyy, at- 
tributing them to the influence of Bookoo, the 
brother of the Great Chief, a man as deeply 
crafty as the chief himself, and in whom he placed 
great trust. When asked by TuBstall what mo- 
tives Hintza could have, if his subnnssion and 
intentions were not sincere, for voluntarily placing 
himself in the power of the English General, Clu 
Clu replied, that Hintza's sch^nes were impene- 
trable. The young Kaffir had no secrets to betray, 
if he were capable of so doing, even in that confi. 
dential intercourse. Perhaps Hintza desired to 
avoid the odium amcmg his people of being the 
instrument of compelling them to restore the cattle 
in their possession. And, with respect to the other 
stipulation of ^ the treaty, that he should issue 
pirders to the border chiefs to lay down their aons, 
they might be di^egard^d as having been ex* 
torted from him while he was under durance. 
With respect to both, it would probably be given 
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out that he was a piiaoner to the English^ compel* 
led to obey them, and therefore not responsible 
for the orders he might issue to his subjects under 
that compulsion > and, consequently, however dis* 
agreeable their obedience might be to them, it 
could not be attributed to him, who had no firee 
agency in the matter. 

This was the drift of what Clu Clu, with great 
grief, and imder considerable excitement, said on 
the subject. 

'' It is a dangerous game your master is play- 
ing,'' observed Tunstall -" the General and Co* 
lonel Smith are not men to be trifled with.'' 

'^ Clu Clu's heart is sore," said the young 
Kaffir. '^ He would have his master great and 
powerful, as became the descendant of Togtih, and 

the Great Chief of all the Amakosa tribes : but it 
cannot be, unless the English are his friends. 
Evil men have turned him aside from the light 
path." 

**. If the counsels you advocate were followed," 
replied Tunstall, ''your visions of nationality 
might have been realized. He might have been, 
not nominally only, the paramount chief of the 
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Amakosa^ and King of all'Kaffirland. The Eng- 
lish treated Gaika as chief over all the border 
tribes, though in fact he had no such rights. 
Much more— -how that the border chiefs may be 
held to have forfeited theirs — should we be dis- 
posed to recognise in Hintza^ who has just pre- 
tensions^ a power which would control and subject 
all inferior chiefs^ and to support him in it/' 
' ' Clu Clu replied by a deep sigh, — his hopes were 
vanishing; but he would be faithful to his chief to 
the last, while he kept clear of intrigues which he 
plainly perceived were tending to the ruin of all 
his own designs. 

• The head-quarter division had countermarched 
towards the Kye, having with them Hintza, his 
son, Krieli, a youth about eighteen years old, 
whom he had sent for into camp, and his brother, 
Bookoo. Hintza now began to be seriously 
alarined, conceiving that it was the intention of 
the General to treat him as a prisoner of war, and 
send him to Capetown. He found means, how- 
ever, to prevail with the General, averse to extreme 
measures, not to take him out of his own country, 
by representing that " his people had not yet 
VOL. m. K ' 
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obejed lum''- (in restoring f^e cattle)^ '^ but tkmt 
they wotdd do so^ if he appeared among them with 
the support of some British troops/' Accordingly 
Colonel Smith, with a strong detachment, was 
ordered to accompany him; Krieli and Bookoo 
being still detained as hostages at head-quarters. 

Those who watched the countenance of the 
Oreat Chief when this determination was an- 
nounced to him, remarked an expression of exul- 
tation, as if he had succeeded in a favourite scheme. 
He had been allowed to retain his arms and horses, 
with Clu Clu, and a small number of his im- 
mediate attendants ; indeed, viewed in the light of 
an hostage, he had been treated with every kind- 
ness and respect during his residence in the 
camp. He now set himself busily to prepare f<^ 
his departure. 

The force which was to accompany him con- 
sisted of 500 men, composed of mounted-rifles, 
two companies of Highlanders,'^ three of Hottentot 
infantry, and half of the Corps of Guides. It 
marched again eastwards, while the Qieneral, with 
the remainder of the division, re-crossed the Kye. 
Tunstall had easily obtained permission to be 
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ineluded in the detachment of the Guides^ to whose 
charge Hintza's person was expressly confided. 
Their Captain^ Richard Sonthey^ commanded the 
party^ and his brothers^ G-eoi^^ the lientenant^ and 
William^ were with them^ men not more distin- 
guished by their admirable conduct in the fields 
than esteemed as private individuals. With them 
Tunstall had formed a more particular inti- 
macy than with any other members of the corps 
in ^hich he served^ except his old acquaintance 
Bobertson^ the settler on the Eonap^ who^ having 
been obliged to abandon his farm like the rest, 
was also serving in the Corps of Guides. 

During the first day^s march, as the Great Chief 
rode with Colonel Smith at the head of the 
column, closely followed by the Guides, the 
Colonel, in order that there might be no misunder 
standing as to his present position, said to him — 

" I am responsible to my king and to the Ge- 
neral for the safe custody of the Great Chief; you 
say you are sensible of our kindness towards 
you, and call yourself my son ; you requested that 
tiie troops under my command^ should accompany 
you to enable you to fulfil the treaty of peace 

£2 
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which yon have entered into with the G-OTemor; 
yon Yolnntarily placed yonrself in onr hands as a 
hostage. Therefore yon are to look npon me as 
having fnll power over you ; and if you should now 
attempt to deceive ns, and endeavour to make 
.your escape^ you will assuredly be shot. My na« 
tion is at peace with your people^ though still at 
-war with the Gaikas and lySlambies; and if your 
people behave peaceably^ and will bring in the 
cattle^ I will retain the bullocks only^ and return 
the cows and calves/' 

Hintza expressed himself quite satisfied with all 
this^ and said he came to fulfil the treaty^ and not 
to make his escape^ or else he would not have left 
his son in the Gteneral^s hands. Having been again 
warned, Hintza rode on with the colonel. 

During the day's march, our young guide's 
close attendance on the Great Chief, as one of the 
escort, brought him into frequent proximity to 
Clu Clu, with whom he observed Hintza had little 
communication, though he often took opportuni- 
ties of conversing with a sinister-looking Kaffir, 
^who was one of his suite. This confirmed the 
•conviction, that if any mischief was hatching Clu 
Clu was no party to it. As the two friends rode 
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side by side^ Tunstall remarked that the young 
Kaffir's spirits appeared much depressed; and 
Tunstall endeavoured to lead the conversation to 
subjects which might turn his thoughts from their 
present bent. He spoke of Van Ameveld^ and he 
described his visit to the wounded Africander 
in the burgher camp. The conversation led to 
Bosendal ; and finding that Clu Clu spoke calmly, 
though with grief, of the fate of Johanna, he ven- 
tured to rally him on Umteenee, of the " dove-like 
neck/' Tunstall gathered that his firiend's reck- 
less passion was yielding to prospects of a better 
assorted union ; and he told of his own attachment, 
which explained to the young Kaffir the equivocal 
position in which his conduct had appeared on a 
former occasion, — his fortunate rescue of Julia 
and her father, — ^his happiness and his hopes. 

In such converse the morning was passed, in- 
terrupted only by such changes as the order of 
march occasioned, and by frequent halts. A cir- 
cumstance which occurred at one of these rather 
awakened suspicions. Some Kaffijrs with a few 
head of cattle, approached to speak to the Great 
Chief; and he sent out one of his attendants, the 
fellow we lately mentlonedj on horseback, on pre- 
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tenoe of bringiiig them in; but the messenger and 
the others all disappeared^ and were not again 
seen. Tunstall made no reference *to the occur* 
rence in his conversations with Clu Cln, and at 
night the party biyonacked on the Qousl. 

Next day^ the march was continued to the 
Gnaningee. Here Hintza became very commnni- 
cative^ sayings ''We are not far from the cattle 
now : halt here a short time^ and march again at 
midnight.^' They did so; and in the morning 
left a level and open country for one which was a 
succession of abrupt ridges^ with steep and wooded 
ascents. At this spot the spoor of cattle was 
numerous and recent. The Great Chief became 
uneasy, and said, ''What have the cattle done, that 
you want them; and why must I deprive my 
people of them?'' 

Colonel Smith replied, 

" Seven thousand of our people are now starving 
through the conduct of your people towards them. 
We donH want your people's cattle ; we want our 
own ; and we are resolved to have them." 

The Great Chief now fell for a short time to the . 
rear, and was seen to dismount and tie a small 
knot of " lucky grass'' in his necklace ; and re- 
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joining the Colonel^ he said in high spirits, '' See 
how my people treat me ; they drive the cattle off 
ill spite of me; but let me now send forward to 
tell them not to drive them off; and that only 
the colonial cattle will be taken.^' This proposal 
appeared so reasonable, and seemed to afford such 
a good prospect of attaining the desired object, 
that the Colonel consented to two of Hintza's 
attendants leaving the escort, on promise of 
returning at night. They immediately went off 
at full gallop ; and Hintza, with great delight, but 
with a lurking devil in his eye, exclaimed, " now 
we need not go to the Bashee ; you will get more 
cattle on the Gnabacka than you can drive/' 

The day was bright and clear; the troops 
marched cheerfidly on, and reached the Gnabacka 
about noon. Here it was seen that the great 
spoor of cattle divided into two branches; the 
one to the left crossing a high mountain, and the 
other leading over the river, and up a narrow 
cattle-path on the opposite steep and wooded 
bank. Hintza said, '^ There is no use in following 
the spoor up the mountain : let us cross the river 
and follow the other.'' The column accordingly 
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forded tlie river^ the banks of wUch were deep 
and rugged with precipice and biish^ and com- 
menced the ascent on the eastern side. 

On this day's march^ it was remarked that 
Hintza rode^ for the first time^ a very powerfdl 
bright bay horse, of which he seemed to be very 
careful, dismounting and leading him up and 
down the inequalities in the road. Colonel Smithy 
his light and sinewy form in oil-skin shako and 
blue jacket, rode up the steep ascent at the head 
of the troops, a little behind Hintza, who, leading 
his horse, was closely followed by the guides and 
the rest of the cavalry, leading theirs. At the 
top of the pass, the country opened in a tongue of 
land about two miles long, descending on a 
gradual slope to a bend of the river Knabacka. 
The foremost of the party had just reached the 
summit, when there was a cry from the guides, 
'^ Colonel— Hintza is off!" the Great Chief and 
two of his followers having at that moment 
suddenly thrown themselves on their sheepskin 
saddles and dashed forward. Colonel Smith called 
to Hintza to stop, and presented a pistol. The 
Great Chief being unable to penetrate the bush on 
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the road side^ returned to the only path^ smiling^ 
so that the Colonel was for a moment ashamed of 
his suspicions. 

He then turned round to watch the troops 
ascending the defile : when he heard another cry^ 
and looking for Hintza^ he saw him galloping off 
across the plain followed by George Southey, the 
Lieutenant^ Tunstall and some others of the Corps 
of Guides. Colonel Smith, spurring his horse 
violently, strove to overtake Hintza, and the fleet 
bay soon left the guides in the rear. Hintza 
urged on his long-tailed charger at fvM speed, and 
had gained a hundred yards in advance before 
the Colonel could close with him. Upon his 
doing so, calling loudly on Hintza to stop, he 
drew a pistol and snapped it at him. It missed 
fire; his second pistol also failed him; and he 
struck the Great Chief on the back of the head 
with the butt. Hintza turned round and grinned 
in derision, making at the same time a lunge at 
the ColoneFs side with one of his assegais. The 
latter now observed Kaffirs running down into the 
bush on the banks of the Knabacka, and felt certain 
that Hintza must escape. They were within a 

k8 
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mile of the river^ and to cut him off from it was 
the only chance. After a hard gallop he suc- 
ceeded in again closing with the athletic chief. 
The Colonel was now unarmed, and the Chief's 
assegais were as formidable as a lance; but twist- 
ing his hand on the collar of the leopard-skin 
mantle, and assisting his effort with the weight of 
his horse, the Colonel dragged the Kaffir king 
with violence to the ground. He fell heavily, 
with a look of mingled rage and despair; but 
quickly springing to his feet, he drew the Izaka, 
or man-killer assegai, from his bundle of javelins, 
and ferociously launched it at the Colonel. It fell 
short, his horse having, after the struggle, run 
away with him towards some Kaffir huts, which 
were not a hundred yards distant. Hintza then 
continued his flight on foot towards the river on 
the right, and disappeared in the bush. 

During this time the guides were gaining 
ground : Gteorge Southey, who having been at the 
head of the escort, had the start, came up first, 
and Tunstall on his noble black was not fax be- 
hind : Lieutenant Balfour, the Colonel's aide-de- 
camp, also joined the little party, which instantly 
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dashed into the bush in the most spirited mann^^ 
though it was fuU of armed Kaffirs, who had con- 
centrated there to cover the Chiers escape. The 
pursuers were obliged to ascend the river bank 
for about twenty yards, before they could find 
a place at which they could scramble down ; and, 
even there it was so steep, that George Southey 
was under the necessity of lying on his face to 
hand down the guns which those below could even 
then barely reach. 

The party now divided, Southey and Tunstall 
going up the stream, and Lieutenant Balfour, 
with some others, going down it. The bush was 
so thick, that it was quite bewildering, and Tun- 
stall became separated from his companion, being 
obliged to creep on his hands and knees, pushing 
the bushes aside with the muzzle of his gun, and 
not able to see anything two yards before him. 
He heard shots, — for some of the cavalry who had 
mounted quickly and come up with shouts of 
impatience, were firing into the bush, though with- 
out effect. 

When Tunstall reached the river bank, he leapt 
into the stream, which was about sixteen feet 
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wide, and diaoovered Hintza standing in the water 
at a short distance from him. His body was 
concealed in a niche of the rocks, which jutted 
into the stream, but his head and arm were visible 
in the attitude of hurling an assegai. Tunstall 
was in the act of levelling his rifle, when he found 
that George Southey, who had leapt into the bed 
of the river almost at the same moment with 
himself, was between him and Hintza. He had 
scarcely recovered his gun, when a shot from 
Southey, whose attention had been drawn by the 
blade of the assegai tinkling against the rock, 
struck the Great Chief in the head, and he fell 
dead in the water. They dragged his body 
to the bank, and the gallant guide took the 
bundle of assegais from his left hand, together 
with the brass belt, the insignia of his rank.* 

* It was braited by some persons at Capetown, whose views 
led them to misrepresent the conduct of the war, that Hintza's 
remains were shamefully mutilated. A Court of Inquiry was 
held on the subject, the records of which the author had an 
opportunity of examining. All that was elicited by a close 
examination of the parties present on the occasion was, that 
some Hottentot had cut off one of the Great Chief's ears. The 
body was not even stripped of the leopard-skin kaross, and it 
was left on the liver bank, it being necessaiy to draw off iii0 
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Hintza's horse was subsequently presented to him 
by Colonel Smith. 

Thus fell the paramount chief of the Amakosa, 
a yictim to the treachery and perfidy of his own 
character; havings instead of assisting Colonel 
Smith to recover the colonial cattle^ as he had 
engaged to do^ tried every means to mislead him 
and to draw him to districts whence the cattle 
had been driven off by his own orders. Hintza's 
attempt at escape was a bold enterprise^ and 
exhibited his intrepid and determined spirit : but, 
as it was made in defiance of a solemn warning of 

troops, as the bush was swarmmg with his people who, doubtless, 
would pay the accustomed honours to the remains of their Great 
Chief. In most of the preyious details, the author has followed 
the published accounts, with slight yariations drawn from the 
eyidence before the Court of Inquiry and from personal infor- 
mation by a principal actor in the scene. 

The death of Hintza was made the subject of a melo-drama 
at one of the minor Londoix^theatres, and an actor, of the pro> 
portions of Shaw, the Life Guardsman, and of ferocious aspect, 
was selected to represent the antagonist of the Kaffir King ; pro- 
bably upon an application of the principle 

" Who kills &t oxen must himself be &t." 

The Dayld who slew the Kaffir Qoliah, though not ''a stripling,** 
is a man of rather slight proportions, though his frame is 
sinewy and well-knit ISo one laughed more heartily at the 
personification of himself presented to the English public. 
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the oonseqaenocs^ though^ perhaps^ he deserved a 
better hte, his life was justly forfeited. 

The bugles now sounded the assembly^ and 
Timstall, upon rejoining the troops^ found that, 
upon Hintsa's escape, Clu Cla had at once sur- 
rendered to the officer in command of the 
mounted-BifleSy who immediately followed the 
Guides on the march. He had given up his 
ass^ais and was closely guarded; but, upon the 
representations which Tunstall made to the chief 
of the staff, he was immediate^ released ; and the 
choice having been given him of being dismissed 
to his own country, or remaining with the troops, 
he preferred the latter for the present. Though 
oppressed with grief and care, the young Amapa- 
kati maintained before strangers that stoical com- 
posure which is a characteristic of his people, as 
well as of the native tribes of North America : 
— to Tunstall^ in private, he unbosomed all his 
feelings. 

The march was continued in pursuit of the 
cattle ; but without guides to direct the chief of 
the staff where to find them. The column soon 
reached the Bashee, and saw on the eastern banks 
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of tbe beautiful and wide-flowing river seyeral 
herds belonging to the people of Hintza^ whose 
authority extended along the shore of the ocean to 
the Umtata. Colonel Smith crossed with the 
cavaby^ in the face of numerous bodies of the 
enemy ; captured many fine cattle^ many of which 
were colonial^ and encamped on the left bank. 
Seyeral detachments were now sent out to sweep 
the country. Tunstall obtained leave to join one 
of these^ whose direction was towards the sea^ with 
permission to take Clu Clu with him. His own 
lands^ where Tunstall had formerly visited him, 
lay in that quarter, and the young Kaffir, 
whose position wa^ now somewhat equivocal, 
gladly embraced the opportunity of retiring to 
them. In acknowledgment of his honourable 
conduct on the late trying occasion, and, on the 
representations of Tunstall as to the sound and 
prudent part which the young Amapakati had 
taken in the councils of his late master, an order 
was issued that his herds of cattle should be 
spared, and his people remain unmolested. 

The detachment passed through a rich and 
fertile country. As they approached the well- 
constructed kraals, they were saluted with the 
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crowing of cocks; the deserted houses were full of 
com and milk; but one individual only^ a mad 
woman^ was found. The whole population had 
fled^ driving their cattle to the woods and kloofs. 
It was painful that the people of these remote 
districts^ dwelling in peace and abundance^ who 
had taken no part in the border raids which were 
the origin of the war, should suffer its ruinous 
consequences. They paid the forfeit of the 
covetousness and treachery of their Chief. 

" Dellrant Teges plectnntnr Aduri." 

Winding through such scenes^ the detachment, 
early in the afternpon, reached the confines of 
Clu Clu's own territory. Here too the kraals 
were deserted ; but everything indicated the care 
and intelligence with which the young chieftain 
had fostered habits of industry among his people. 
The two friends were now to part, Colonel 
Smithes instructions to the officer commanding 
the detachment having been positive that he 
should return to camp the same night. Tunstall 
presented to the young chief the rifle which he 
had carried during the campaign. His own share 
in it was drawing to a close; he wished his friend 
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might never have to use the weapon but against 
beasts of prey and of the chase. It was a painful 
moment to both. 

"I have been witness/* said Tunstall^ '^to the 
happy condition of your people ; — ^when these un- 
happy wars are ended^ you will be able to devote 
yourself still more to their improvement. You 
will marry Umteenee ; the missionaries will return 
to Butterworth ; and, with the lights of civilization 
which you possess, it will be in your, power to 
show what your beautiful land is capable of be- 
coming. Should you be called to the coimcils of 
the young king Krieli, you will, I am sure, warn 
him, from his father^s fate, to maintain faithfully 
the English alliance; and all the tribes of the 
Amakosa, through his wide territories, will have 
cause to honour you.*' 

The young men had drawn a little aside from 
the detachment, and Clu Clu did not attempt to 
conceal his emotion. "May you walk in the 
bright sunshine, and may your path be straight," 
he said, as the friends heartily shook hands ; and 
TunstaU, hastening to join the party which im- 
patiently waited for him, they moved forward at 
a rapid pace on their return to the camp. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



The death of Hintza, the salutary terror 
wrought by the expedition of Colonel Smith into 
the heart of his territories^ and the detrition of 
his son aud successor Ejieli^ aud of Bookoo^ his 
uncle, in the British camp, effectually precluded 
any apprehension of the border chiefs receiving 
support from the powerM tribes of the Amakosa 
beyond the Kye. The main object of the cam- 
paign had been accomplished, and the wax was 
virtually ended ; though the KafOrs still held the 
fastnesses of the Amatosa and Bufiido mountains 
in considerable force, and a desultory warfare was 
protracted for some months before the chie& of 
the Cis-Eyean tribes were reduced to submission. 

Krieli being now the paramount chief of all the 
Ka£Sr tribes, and it being considered that his 
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assumption of his rights among his own people 
would enable him to carry into effect the pro* 
visions of the treaty made with his father Hintza^ 
it was ratified in his person with due ceremony^ 
and he was dismissed with handsome presents for 
himself and his mother Nomsa, and <K>nducted 
with a guard of honour beyond the Kye. Bookoo, 
however^ and one of his counsellors, were still 
detained as hostages for the fulfilment of the 
treaty. 

The presence of the Governor was now required 
within the colony, and, seed-time coming round, 
in order to provide for the future harvest, the 
greater part of the burgher force was disbanded 
and dismissed to their homes. Tunstall also now 
felt that he could retire with honour from the 
service to which the urgency of affairs had called 
him. Hitherto it had superseded all other con- 
siderations ; but the farmers in the colony were 
resuming the cultivation of their estates, and he 
too must turn his serious attention to the main 
objects for which he had emigrated to that distant 
land. 

His career in arms had been fortunate, and 
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might not be without its advantages ; but to 
pnrsae it as a profession was out of the question. 
Great uncertainty attended his prospects^ arising 
from his doubts as to Colonel Hamilton's dis- 
position towards him; and he was impatient to 
rejoin Julia^ and take counsel with one who was 
so devotedly attached to him^ and so deeply in* 
terested in his determination as to his plans 
for the future. 

With the approbation of Colonel Hamilton^ he 
readily obtained permission to return with the 
staff to Grahamstown ; and it was with no small 
satisfaction that he witnessed the departure of the 
BoerS; and the other arrangements for breaking 
up the head-quarters' division. On leaving the 
camp at nighty they commenced such a general 
discharge of fire-arms^ by way of saluting their 
comrades^ or rejoicing for themselves, that it was 
imagined the troops were attacked by all the 
border chie& at once; and a fatal accident was 
occasioned by this unmilitary proceeding of the 
Boers. One of the volunteers, having, on the 
first alarm, run to a wagon for his gun, in pulling 
it out by the muzzle from imder some forage, it 
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unfortunately went off; and the ball, after passing 
through one of his own legs, wounded a man be- 
side him in the face, and entering the breast of a 
fine young Hottentot, stretched him lifeless on 
the spot. 

' It had become obvious to the Governor, that to 
retain the old frontier line of the colony, with its 
densely wooded fastnesses on the banks of the 
Great Fish River and the Keiskamma^ and to 
suffer the border chiefs, on the conclusion of the 
war, again to occupy territories, which afforded 
them such opportunities of molesting the colo- 
nists, would expose them to the risk of affairs 
being brought back again to the same state of 
alarm and insecurity which had so long subsisted. 
He had, therefore, determined at this time to 
locate the border tribes beyond the Kye, and to 
extend the colonial frontier to that river ; and by 
a proclamation, issued soon after the treaty made 
with Hintza, had erected the coimtry lying be- 
tween that river and the old line of frontier into 
a new province, to be called Adelaide ; of which 
a town, to be called King William's Town, in a 
beautiful valley on the banks of the Buffalo, was 
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to be the capital. It was to be defended hj a 
strong work^ now laid out and called Fort Hfll. 
Several fortified posts were also established along 
the line of the Buffido^* and to keep up the com- 
munications between King William's Town, Fort 
Willshire, and the old Une of frontier posts. 
Colonel Smith was left in command of the new 
proyince. 

All arrangements having been completed, Tun- 
stall had the satisfaction of joining the escort 
which accompanied the General and his personal 
stafiF as he quitted King William's Town ; passing 
between the infantry drawn up in extended lines, 
whilst the cavalry occupied the heights, and the 
artillery thundered a salute from the new fort. 
The Greneral and his attendants breakfasted at 
the Umdezine bush, which it was afterwards 
heard was fall of Kaffirs at the time ; and in the 
evening, after a thirty-five miles' ride, reached 

* This is the line of posts, the defence of which waa the great 
object of Sir Harry Smith on the breaking out of the present 
war (1851). They would enable him to keep the Kaffir ohiefr 
in check till the arrival of reinforcements, and prevent them 
throwing themselves on the colony, as their usual course has 
been. 
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Fort Willshire. It was a new thing to sleep out oi 
their clothes ; and some of the party^ not having 
been into bed for several months^ rolled off the' 
hospital stretchers. 

Here Suta^ the Kaffir queen, ''great wife of 
Gtdka/' waited on the Greneralj and promised to 
use her influence with the principal chiefs, — who 
kept her ^on Sandili, heir of Gaika to the chief- 
dom of the border tribes, in close custody, — to 
induce them to submit ; she herself wishing to 
live in peace and under British protection. 
Mounting again, the party left the banks of the 
Eeiskamma, and descending the long hUl of 
Double-Drift, crossed the Great Fish Biver in 
a boat ; and, after a ride of forty miles, 
arrived in Grahamstown, which was illuminated 
as a public expression of respect for the Gbvemor, 
and of cordial approval of his late measures. 

Amongst the general demonstrations of joy 
which the Governor's return and the changed 
prospect of affairs elicited, it may well be ima- 
gined what were the feelings of Julia and 
Tunstall on being once more reunited. Things 
speedily fell into their old train. For many 
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weeks. Colonel Hamilton was incessantly occu* 
pied with official details, which the vast mihtary 
expenditure and the organization of the new pro- 
vince involved; and the lovers had all the op- 
portunities they could desire for the interchange 
of thought, and for indulging in dear, but perhaps 
delusive, anticipations of domestic happiness. For 
though it was justly concluded &om the ColoneFs 
acquiescence in this unrestrained intercourse that, 
yielding to the conviction of JuUa^s constancy, 
and having formed a more favourable opinion of 
Tunstall, he now passively acquiesced in the con- 
tinuance of their engagement; the question of 
time must, with the views of filial duty in which 
they both united, be left to his own arbitration. 
And the fear of another separation cast a dark 
shade over their present happiness. 

However, soon after his return to Grahams- 
town, Tunstall had received one token of the 
ColoneVs interest in his fortunes, which gave 
some encouragement to his hopes. Coming in 
one evening from the head-quarters^ office, he 
announced to the young man that the General 
had restored him to the rank which he had 
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voluntarily resigned on joining the Corps of 
Guides^ and had appointed him, provisionally, to 
the command of a company of Hottentot infantry 
which formed part of the garrison. 

The understanding is/' said the Colonel, 

that you may retire from the service when your 
private affairs make it desirable, retaining per- 
manently the rank of ' Captain, unattached;' the 
General having been pleased to remark that he 
was sure your services would be useful, if, un- 
happily for the colony, any future opportunity 
should occur of their being required/* 

The garrison duties were hght ; our captain's 
re-appointment gave him a certain position in 
society ; and it being now winter, the season of 
gaiety in the colony, he frequented the best circles 
in attendance on Julia, and enjoyed the inter- 
course with polished and intelligent society to 
which he had long been a stranger. 

While, however, some months passed away 
thus agreeably, Tunstall kept his main object in 
view; having come to the determination, with 
Julia's concurrence, of taking the earliest oppor- 
tunity of settling in that part of the colony. He 

VOL. ni. L 
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had served, he thou^t^ a sufficient apprentio&- 
shipj and gained experience enough, dorii^ his 
residence at Bosendal, to justify his yentnring to 
embark on his own acconnt ; and things were 
now settling down into a state o£ peace and 
security. His friend Gresham had remitted the 
surplus which remained from the settlement of 
his father's affidrs to Forbes, the worthy merchant 
at Capetown ; from both of whom he found letters 
on his return from the campaign; and he now 
only waited for the offer of an eUgible investment. 
There wa« choice in abundance : for many <^ 
the settlers who had been burnt out never re- 
established themselves on their farms, and the 
Datch Boers were still throwing up their estates; 
but there were various reasons for being cautious 
in the selection of his place of settlement. 

The winter wore away without his having come 
to any decision. Indeed, his present position was 
so Aill of pleasure, that he somewhat hesitated at 
taking any step which would lead to explanations 
with Julia's &Uier ; the result of which he cooUi 
not venture to anticipate without great anxiety. 
The Colonel was^ now called by duty to a short 
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absence firom Grahamstown. The border chiefs, 
at length reduced to extremities by a series of 
snccessM moyements of the British troops in the 
moimtains of the Chumie^ Amatola, and Keis- 
kamma, had made overtures of peace. They had 
sent two assegais to the General, in token of sub- 
mission; and he immediately despatched some 
members of his staff to hold a conference \rith 
them and arrange the terms of peace. 

The confer^ice presented a scene full of in« 
terest, not only in itself^ as^ lungillarly picturesque, 
but as a field in which the Kaffir, now meeting 
the white man face to face for the purpose of 
discusdng the terms of peace, displayed in a 
remarkable degree his native shrewdness in con- 
ducting the negotiations, and endeavouring to 
modify the terms of the submission to which he 
was at length reduced. The course of our story 
led us to trace the stirring scenes attending the 
advance of the invading force into the mountain 
fastnesses in which the united tribes of Kaffirland 
had taken their stand, — let us once again, and for 
the last time, cross the border to witness the still 
more interesting spectacle of the conferences 

'l2 
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which stayed the effttsion of bloody and restored 
peace to the dwellers on both sides of the colonial 
fix>ntier. 

The reader will by this time be easily led to 
picture to his imagination the main features of the 
scene. Those white tents, pitched on a hiU rising 
three or four hundred feet above the level of a 
river, and surrounded with Abattis, are the British 
camp * on the Keiskamma, which partially sur- 
rounds it. It is the key of the position which the 
Kaffirs still hold in their mountain fastnesses, and 
there the Gtovemor^s envoys have arrived, bearing 
his message to the border chiefs. Those lofty 
summits which rise behind, with other heights of 
inferior elevation, falling away into beautifully 
wooded slopes and romantic glens, are the Ama- 
tola mountains — ^scenery with which the reader is 
already familiar. 

* ** Fort Cox'' was now founded on this site. It was there 
that the Governor, Sir Harry Smith, was sarrounded bj the 
Kaffirs, when hostilities commenced in 1851. Then also it was 
the place appointed for a conference with the Border Chieis; 
upon the breaking np of which they suddenly flew to arms, and 
the Governor had some difficulty in cutting his way to King 
William's Town. 
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It is noon ; the day id cleax^ and thb teijnpeifa- 
ture delightful. A signal-gun is fired from the 
camp^ and^ according to previous concert^ the 
British officers, few in number, and unarmed, with 
an escort of only eight tirailleurs, ride forth and 
cross the river to the place of congress. Looking 
up the valley of the Keiskamma, the bush on 
which waves with a light breeze, the grave of 
Gaika is seen at a deserted kraal; whilst on 
the river's bank below are two white buildings 
which had been the missionary station of Bums- 
hill. The British .envoys lie down on the grass 
tinder the bushes, waiting the coming of the 
chiefs. 

Soon the country below is seen black with 
Kaffirs. Horse and foot, they appear from brake 
and bush, with shining muskets and bristling 
assegais^ recalling forcibly to mind the effect of 
the shrill whistle of Koderick Dhu : — 

*' Instant from copse and heath arose 
Bonnets and spears with bended bows ; 
On right, on left, above, below. 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe : 
From shingles grey their lances start, 
The bracken bush sends forth the dart, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.'' 
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The Amakosa advance, borsemen in fronts vluist 
pnshing vigorously after them are long black lines 
of footmen^ staves in hand^ and karosses flapping 
behind^ nimbly overleaping the bashes and other 
obstades with their brawny limbs. They collect 
silently on the slope^ some four hundred yards 
from the ^British (rficers — three hundred horse- 
men^ and two hundred footmen armed with guns; 
the rest with bundles of atssegais. The number of 
the whole may be about 4^000 warriors. It is a 
fine and imposing spectacle. Such^ no doubt, was 
the intention of the sagacious chiefs in making 
such a demonstration. The scene, too, is suitable 
to this martial display, for the mountam rears its 
crest in the background, and trees and bushes 
scattered about, increase the apparent numbers of 
the Amakosa behind them. 

Tbe British officers quietly wait the advance of 
the dark columns, and, though not prepared for 
this demonstration of strength, seem to be not in 
the slightest degree intimidated. A messenger 
is detached from the host, and bounding like a 
deer, brings a message from the diirfs. '^ They 
hope that the Amangl^ze will not be alarmed at 
seeing so many warriors assembled; they have 
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brought tliem together only to show how many of 
the Amakosa are dying of hunger. The Ajnakosa 
B^ver hurt any one at a pracU-plaats, ^ place of 
conference/ '* 

The messenger carries back an answer^ '^ Though 
faith had been broken^ and the envoys had come 
uBamed and with a very smaU escort, expecting 
the chiefs to have Aone the same, they felt no sort 
of apprehension on seeing so many warriors^ and 
were only anxious to deliver the governor's 
message/' 

One of the officers is now seai to leave the little 
party, and go forward to salute the chiefs. The 
columns become a line extending right across the 
neck of land connecting the British position with 
the Amatola, the horsemen and musketeers in 
front. He takes off his hat, and is received with 
a strange whistle, now low, now loud, like the 
chirping of thousands of bu-ds. A war song 
follows from many deep voices, the notes of which 
rise and faU wildly, like those of a mighty ^olian 
harp ; and then they spring in the air, uttering 
yells of savage welcome. 

^^A clump of spears'* now breaks from the 
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main body^ and advances; these are the chie&' 
and their principal counseUors and warriors. In 
the centre is a shorty thick-set^ and very black 
Kaffir^ wearing a blue cloth surcoat and leather 
trowsers. His eye is very keen^ restless^ and in- 
telligent; his nose depressed; his lips thick^ with 
lines of debauchery about the mouth and chin. 
That is Macomo> the most active and ferocious in 
war^ and the most able and cunning in councilj of 
all the Kaffir chiefs. The brown ball-pouch which 
is strapped round his waist is recognised as having 
belonged to Lieutenant Baillie^ the zealous officer 
and Christian mentioned in a former chapter, 
whose bones were lying on the side of a hill 
within sight of the place of conference.'^ Beside 



* It was near this spot^ — now called ** Balllie*s Grare,"— -in 
a rocky goi-ge of the valley of the Keiskamma that the first 
OTcrt act of hostilities on the part of the Kaffirs took place in 
the present war of 1851. Colonel Hackinnon had been detached 
by orders of the Goyemor, to arrest the chief Sandili, who having 
been deposed from his chiefdom over the border tribes at the 
preceding conferences at Fort Cox, had taken refoge in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains. The troops were proceeding through 
the pass, and the cavalry — mounted-rifles— were somewhat in 
advance, when a murderous fire was opened by a laige body of. 
Kaffirs from the woods and rocks on the British in£uitry, by 
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Macomo advances a taU^ handsome^ and rakish- 
looking Kaffir, with a red cap set on one side of 
his head, and a leopard-skin mantle on his 
shoulders. His complexion is dark brown, and 
his features are regular, with an insidious smile 
on his countenance. That is Tyalie, chiefest of 
Kaffir rouis. The counsellors and warriors are all 
bareheaded, some with torn karosses ; they have a 
rough and desperate air, as that of men hunted in 
the woods, and ready to give or receive death at 

short notice. 

« 

The English officers shake hands with the chiefs, 
and sit down with them on the grass. They are 
encircled and completely at the mercy of two 
hundred armed Kaffirs. The view, indeed, em- 
braces the British troops drawn out on the hill on 
which the camp is pitched, but it is a mile and 
a-half distant — ^too far for them to be of any 
assistance. 

Such was the scene of this important congress, 

which two officers were seyerely wounded^ smd matiy of the 
troops were killed. It was with some difficulty that the detach- 
ment was extricated from their difficult position, and making 
their way through the defile, soon afterwards bivouacked at 
" BailUe's Grave." 

l3 
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and sncli the preliminary movemaits. Thoogfa 
the chiefs could not but feel proud of the power- 
fal array^ which^ after all their reverses, still sur- 
rounded them^ and though the British envoys 
were completely in the power of their warriors, 
there was nothing insolent in their manner. They 
spoke as became the chiefs of independent tribes, 
humbled, indeed, by ill-success, but claiming 
honourable and advantageous terms; and, con- 
scious of their present shattered condition, they 
wisely couched their demands in submissive lan- 
guage. 

The conference began by reading the governor's 
message. It stated that he had heard the earnest 
supplication of the Amakosa for peace, their con- 
trition expressed for their conduct towards the 
colony, and their utter helplessness to continue 
the war. That though he had now increased 
power to chastise them, he would refrain from 
doing so, provided they placed themselves entirely 
at his disposal, gave up Suta and her son Sandili, 
and surrendered their fire-arms and the colonial 
Hottentots still among them. He pledged himself 
to give them a country on this side of the Kye, 
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thougli not the Amatola, and to uphold the 
authority of their chiefs, so long as they conducted 
themselves peaceably towards the colony. 

Tyaliethen said: "We have heard the Grovemor's 
word, and are happy to receive his messengers. But 
why does he ask us to give up our fire-arms? Who 
is to defend us from our enemies if we do this? *' 

Answer : " The Governor, with his troops, will 
defend you, if you are friends with the colonists." 

Macomo : ^' These are the terms of peace we 
have just heard. We hear of conditions: we 
thought that the Governor would only have said, 
' There is no more war between the English and 
the Amakosa.' " 

When not speaking, Macomo sat reclining on 
the breast of an old counsellor, and occasionally 
smoked a curious double-headed pipe, which was 
passed romid. When he spoke, he delivered him- 
self with great energy. Tyalie sat with his arms 
on his knees, and wrapped in his kaross. The 
rest were silent and orderly, paying the deepest 
attention, the chiefs being in the centre. Macomo 
continued, — 

'' There were three great things in the world. 
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Hinta, Gailui, and cattle. Hintza we don't see 
mn J more ; Gaika died of sickness ; and our cattle 
are all gone. Who is to make up to us for our 
great loss?" 

Answer : '' Though you plundered the colony^ 
the GoTemor does not ask you for any cattle now^ 
he looks to Krieh for cattle. As to Hintza and 
Chdka, we could not help their deaths/' 

Tyalie: " What is that about our leaving the 
Amatolar 

Answer: '' You will get the country between 
the Gonubee and Kye." 

'' What will be in the Amatoki ?'' 

'' Military posts : but to saye a long discussion 
the chie& had better see the Govemor and speak 
to him themselres/' 

Macomo : *' We wish to send a message to 
the GrOTemor about the terms of peace, before we 
see him. All we wish is to stay peaceably in oiur 
kraals^ hunt bucks^ and cultivate the ground.'' 

Answer : '' That is just what the Goyemor would 
like to see." 

Macomo : " When Grod made the worlds he told 
all nations to live at peace with each other." 
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V9 



" "Why then did you go to war with us T 
.Macomo: ''Heel heel No, no, we did not 
begin the war." 

"Did you not invade, the colony and lay it 
waste 1" 

'' If you ask at Fort Beaufort and Kat river, 
you will hear there how the war began: some 
people there are not in the dark about it/' 

Answer : '' We heard that at these places 
there were some bad Hottentots, who agreed to 
help you when you proposed to go to war :— but, 
not to talk of old things at present, let us discuss 
the terms of peace. You have conducted your- 
selves and talked to-day like men, let us now hear 
what you wish.'' 

Macomo : '' We wish to be allowed to live in 
pur own country, and to be the Governor's chil- 
dren.'^ 

Tyalie ; ," If we give up the Hottentots, you 
ought to give us up our Fingoes ; they have turned 
against us, and plundered us terribly. Macomo 
has lost his own cattle by them." 

Answer : '' All this was lost in war, and in a 
war which you have brought on yourselves." 
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Macomo : " We humbly pray we may not be 
expelled from our native hills^ the Amatola^ Ta- 
bendoda, and others^ and we wiU live under such 
restrictions as the Governor may impose on us. 
But we do not like to be sent far away^ and our 
father Gaika's country to be given to the Fingoes^ 
who were our slaves^ and are a bad people/' 

" We cannot bear to leave the grave of Gaika/' 
interposed several of the councillors. 

Macomo continued : " The fire-arms we have 
taken during the war we will give up ; but we 
pray the Governor's word for those we bought. 
We will give up the names of all the black and 
white men who said they would help us in the 
war. We will also tell the governor where we got 
the gunpowder to carry on the war.'' 

Answer : " Peace cannot now be granted with- 
out terms^ after the destructive sweep which you 
suddenly made into the colony. Oar king has 
heard of the war. The governor is now stronger 
than ever; more red soldiers have arrived from 
England^ and are now in ships on the coast^ and 
the Boers will be called out again^ after seed time^ 
if necessary." 
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Macomo, with great energy, and striking the 
groxmd with his hand, said, — 

" DonH talk to me of the Boers — ^the Boers are 
your enemies. We have been supplied with 
powder by some of them ; others also encouraged 
us, and hare told us not to submit :'' alluding to 
the ill-judged interference of other parties in the 
colony before referred to. 

The conference had lasted five hours, and the 
day was drawing to a close, for what has been re- 
lated is merely a specimen of the Ka£5r style. 
The British envoys were desirous to finish the dis- 
cussion, and obtain the ultimatum of the chiefs. 
Macomo, touching Tyalie, then said — 

'' We are Gaika^s : he was a friend of the Eng- 
lish. We now wish to be also. When Gaika 
died he gave us in charge to Hintza : he is gone, 
and the Governor will be our father. In the name 
of the children of Gaika, we thank you for the 
trouble you have taken this day. Plead for us 
with the Governor. We are now reduced very 
low, and are under his foot : but say to him, we 
do not wish to leave the Amatola. Our cattle would 
all die in new pasture. We will become his chil- 
dren in our own country.*' 
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The British envoys promised to report all that 
had passed in this great conference to the Go- 
vernor^ whom the chiefs must be prepared to meet 
before long. They then took leave, the Kaffir host 
soon disappeared, and the splendid wilderness 
speedily became silent and solitary as before. 

A fortnight afterwards a gallant band was seen 
sweeping down to the ford of the Kdskamma at 
Fort Wileshire, It was the Governor, attended by 
a numerous suite. Colonel Smith came &om the 
new province to meet him : and several hundred 
red jackets from the garrison, with the outpost 
reliefs, turned out to receive him. The next day 
the chiefs were announced to be approaching. 
Colonel Smith rode out to meet them, and conduct 
them into the fort. The dark horsemen drew near ; 
rain fell as they entered the gate; and then a 
rainbow spanned the green and rocky banks of 
the Keiskamma, an emblem of hope and of future 
good for Kaffirland. 

Macomo and Tyalie were now accompanied by 
Umhala, the regent and chief of the T'Slambies, 
a stout and dark Kaffir, and of an open and frank 
address ; and with them also was our former ac- 
quaintance Eno, a shrivelled and exceedingly 
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cuxining looking old man^ with other chiefs of less 
note. 

The General met them under a tree in the 
square, with all the officers in attendance ; he said 
that he was happy to see them^ and listen to their 
prayers for mercy ; and that he had now come to 
Fort Wileshire to conclude a peace with them. 
He then informed the chiefs that, yielding to their 
earnest supplications, he would not turn them out of 
their native districts, but contiaue them in the 
Amatola country, reserving only places and lines 
for churches, schools, military stations and roads. 

Some days were occupied in going through the 
several articles of the treaties with the respective 
tribes, the chiefs meanwhile being hospitably en- 
tertained in tents pitched for them at their own 
desire outside the fort. When all was euded, the 
treaties were solemnly and publicly ratified by the 
respective parties, and the guns of the fort having 
thundered out, not now in angry volumes, a royal 
salute, the chiefs were honourably dismissed to 
their tribes. 

Thus terminated the long series of savage forays 
which had so long desolated and impoverished the 
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colonial border^ and human bloody with which the 
frontier land had been so long drenched^ no longer 
ebbed out in death. 

" There would now be tried," as the Governor 
remarked in his despatch to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, '' and upon the only basis 
which could ever have offered the most distant 
hope of sficcess, the great experiment of gradually 
introducing among these people the habits and 
obligations of civilized life, and a sense of the 
sacred duties of religion/' 

It was an experiment which did honour to those 
who had brought the war to a favourable conclu- 
sion, and to all appearance effectually secured the 
maintenance of peace on the colonial frontier. 
The discredit of its failure — ^for fail it signally did 
— does not rest dn them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Thebjs was one spirit at least which^ — ^while 
addresses were pouring in firom all quarters ex- 
pressing gratitude to the GoverncNr for the wise 
measures by which he had sought to secure the 
future tranquillity of the frontier districts,— was 
not moved to participate in the general demonstra- 
tions of joy; but contemplated, with feelings 
almost approaching to scorn, the anticipations of 
stability in the late arrangements, with which the 
major part of the community allowed themselves 
to be deluded. 

Van Ameveld's views of colonial prospects 
were, doubtless, tinged in some measure by his 
own disappointments, and his deeply rooted dis- 
affection to the English government; but it 
would be unjust not to admit that his con- 
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clnaioiis were mainly drawn firom the clear and 
sound views of the aspect of affairs^ which his 
powerful intellect and his keen perception of the 
real difficulties of the position dictated. l%e 
Africander was disposed to do justice, with one 
reservation, to the frank, decided and sound policy 
.of Sir Benjamin D^Urban, but the Gk>vemor's late 
measures had been adopted on his own sole 
responsibility; and Van Ameveld more than 
doubted in what light they would be viewed in 
England. It had not escaped his observation that 
the Grovemor had received neither answers to his 
reports, instructions for his guidance, nor assist- 
ance in men or money for the prosecution of the 
war; and the Africander had too suspiciously 
watched the movements of what he called the 
pseudo-philanthropical party in the colony, and 
their dupes in the mother country, not to attri- 
bute this silence to the effect of secret and false 
intelligence conveyed to the English governmept. 
The radical press in Capetown had from the com- 
mencement of the war teemed with what he con- 
sidered to be gross misrepresentations. It was 
stated that the colonists had brought the war upon 
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themselves; that the impoverished Kaffirs had heen 
driven to desperation by harsh treatment; that 
the irruption was insignificant ; and that the 
war was carried on with undue severity, and had 
been needlessly protracted. 

Van Ameveld was sensible that statements 
such as these, urged with all the weight and 
influence of a prejudiced and powerful party in 
England on the home government, would lead it 
to view with no favourable eyes the Governor's 
bold measures of extending the colonial boundary 
to a' distance of some hundreds of miles, and 
annexing to the colony a new province, wrested 
from the native tribes. He anticipated therefore 
the reversal of the whole of Sir Benjamin D'Ur- 
ban's plans for the defence of the frontier ; and he 
knew well what would be the consequences of a 
temporizing policy, in &esh inroads of roving 
bands of Kaffirs, plunder of colonial cattle, in- 
security of life and property, and, — in the course 
of events, — another general Kaffir war. 

To these considerations were added others of 
a personal nature. His own affairs were involved 
beyond the possibility of recovery. He had heard 
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of the promise of Macomo^ during the late con- 
ferences in the Amatola^ to make known to the 
OoTemor the parties who had been the abettors of 
the border chiefs in the late war, and who had 
supplied them with gunpowder and arms; and 
although he was unable to discover the extent of 
the revelations that were made, feeling that he 
might be personally compromised, he disdained 
to live, an object, at least, of suspicion, to k 
government which he detested. Under all these 
impressions, plans long cherished were revived; 
his health was now restored, and he panted for 
a life of renewed activity ; the Africander's resolu* 
tion was taken. 

"Marietje,'' he said, one morning — as the 
aflPectionate girl came as usual to pass the day in 
his company, — and he threw down the last 
number of the Grahamstown Journal, in which 
he had been reading one of the usual laudatory 
addresses to the Governor, on his recent measures, 
'' I am sick of this : if these people cannot see that 
it is all moonshine, I am not deceived. In a little 
time the frontier of the colony will be as insecure as 
ever. The Boers have fought bravely ; what would 
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the English have done without them ? And how 
are we likely to be requited ? Nay, what prospect 
is there ci our being compensated for our losses ? 
None at all. The colony is no place for a man 
who wishes to plough his ground and kraal his 
herds in peace. A government that does not give 
him protection, is no government for him;'^ 

" I see it/^ replied Marietje, " but what will you 
do? — Come back/^ she timidly added, ''with your 
fond girl to Capetown, forget your ambitious 
schemes, enjoy life, and be content. Bashma has 
money ; we may be happy, if not rich.^' 

" And,^^ — ^he interrupted her with vehemence, — 
*' be a sycophant to the English for some miser- 
able office for ..hich my high and mighty Dutch 
connexions may petition the colonial secretary on 
behalf of the ruined Africander. No,^^ he con- 
tinued, more calmly, ''that cannot be; you recol- 
lect our conversation at Capetown* I told you 
that, this crisis past, if there should be no prospect 
of a stable settlement of affairs, I would migrate 
beyond the frontier with others of my countrymen, 
and we would fix our habitation among the native 
tribes, where we shall be free to follow our own 
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customs, no one interfering with us, and can form 
associations powerful enough for our own defence. 
Marietje, my resolution is taken ; I will delay its 
execution no longer. 

Perhaps you have not forgotten, dear Conrad, 
said the Malay girl, '^ that, at that time, your poor 
Marietje turned a deaf ear to all your attempts to 
persuade her to be the companion of your exile. 
Her heart would have gone with you then, — 
circumstances are now altered, her poor father is 
dead; you have lost your sister. Marietje has 
been near to you for many weeks ; she has watched 
over your returning health and spirits. She can- 
not leave you. Bashma will follow her daughter ; 
Marietje herself now says, iniploringly, ' Conrad, 
will you take me with you?'^' 

" Most gladly, dearest,'* replied Van Ameveld, 
with a fond embrace. " It will be rough work, at 
first, for one so delicate, but you shall have due 
attendance; your Conrad will watch over you. 
Once settled, the increase of our flocks and herds, 
in those rich and boundless pastures, will make us 
wealthy. We shall collect ivory and furs, and 
barter them for luxuries from Capetown and the 
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bay. Marietj^, my beautiful one ! you shall be as 
a queen among the dark maidens who deck them- 
selves for the dance in the shade of the graceful 
mimosa-trees^ on the banks of the Unzimcoolu/' 

'' Conrad ! it will be enough that I shall be with 
you. But our union must have the sanction 
which your people's customs require. Your God 
must be my God, and your people my people. 
I have thought of this, — ^heedless as you perhaps 
consider me. We agree in worshipping One God ; 
Allah is great. Your Great Teacher is held by 
our people to be His prophet as well as theirs; 
and they expect him to be their judge at the last 
day. I desire to know more ; your doctors shall 
instruct me. I would fain believe He is more than 
a prophet.'* 

^^You will not doubt it, when you read oUr 
scriptures/' said the Africander, seriously. " You 
are right; we will talk of this; I wish I was 
better worthy to be your teacher. 

'* But, dearest, you shall hear a little more of 
my plans. There is a fine country, far beyond 
the bounds of Kaffirland, and out of the reach of 
these plundering hordes. The native tribes are 

VOL. m. M 
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friendly; the lands are exuberantly fertile, and 
abundantly watered by never-failing streams. 
The climate is delightfcd and altogether the 
country is superior to any part of the colony. 
The soil produces, — in addition to all we have 
here, — cotton, coflFee, sugar, and all the other 
rich products of tropical countries. It will be a 
journey of many weeks; we shall have to cross 
the Umtala, and traverse the defiles of the 
Stormberg mountains. The English Government 
can have no pretence for interfering with ns 
there. Some of our people have already esta- 
blished themselves; and we propose to form a 
new state, and govern ourselves after our ancient 
fashion. The place is called Port Natal. 

" You will see again,'^ he said smiling, '^ the 
blue sea you love so well ; for the coast is washed 
by the Indian Ocean. You will gather shells on 
its shore ; and disport yourself with your maidens 
in its cool waters. As soon as a town springs up, 
your people will make their appearance : for 
Malays are found every where throughout the 
East, where there are ships and traffic.'' 

"And be scouted for a renegade," — said the 
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Malay girl, laughing; — "be it so; come what 
will, I am yours through all. But, Conrad,^' she 
continued, with seriousness, '^you too will lose 
caste ; I know the prejudice of your countrymen 
against a union with any female whose skin is of 
a darker hue than their own. Marriage will not 
cover that blot. No ; it must not be." 

" Nonsense, Marietje ; do you think that I will 
submit to be the slave of an absurd prejudice; 
I, who am proposing to emancipate myself from 
the strong ties that ^rould chain me to the home 
of my fathers ? In that matter our people might 
learn a wise lesson from our new lords, — ^the 
English, — proud as they are. The emigrant 
Boers will have something else to think of than 
questions of that sort. Mine you shall be, spite 
of all the world. Cling to me, Marietje, — I have 
only you left ; and leave the rest to me." 

We omitted to mention that, among the earliest 
visits made by Tunstall on his return from the 
campaign, was one to Van Arneveld, who re- 
ceived him with cordial demonstrations of the 
gratitude to which he was entitled for his kind- 
ness in the burgher camp. The visits had been 
frequently repeated, and the two friends had often 

M 2 
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talked together of the events of the war; but the 
Africander seldom referred to previous occur- 
rences^ nor did the Englishman^ from motives of 
delicacy^ make any inquiries concerning his plans 
for the future. Not long^ however, after the 
conversation with Marietje just detailed, Van 
Arneveld himself led to the subject, and informed 
Tunstall of his intention to emigrate. The latter 
combated his resolution with all the arguments 
which occurred to him as likely to shake it. He 
was by no means disposed to adopt the African- 
der's gloomy views of the prospect of affairs ; and 
he asked if it were not better to run the risk of 
the evils he apprehended, which the colonists, 
united in counsels and in arms, must ultimately 
put an end to, than to plunge into the wilderness 
and encounter all the toils and perils of a new 
settlement among unknown tribes, out of the 
reach of protection by the British troops ? 

" We shall not want it,*' replied Van Arneveld, 
scornftdly ; '^ nor would it avail us in time of 
need. We have learnt too well what dependence 
there is upon help from that quarter ; it always 
comes too late.'' 
- " But have you considered well," observed Tun- 
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stall, " what your position will be with respect to 
the tribes of the interior? Like the Goths and 
Vandals, who threw their uncivilized hordes on 
the imperial frontier, till the legions stationed in 
garrison on the Ehine and the Danube could no 
longer withstand their incursions, — ^the barbarous 
nations of Southern Africa appear to be con- 
tinually pressing towards the south. A settle- 
ment in the country about Natal may, before 
long, be brought into contact with the Zulus, a 
people still more ferocious and powerful than the 
Kaffirs. Chaka, their chief, is a bloodthirsty 
tyrant. What think you of the heaps of human 
skulls that are said to ornament his kraals ? And 
beyond them, I understand, there are other 
nations still more ferocious. Such is the state of 
affairs in the interior of Southern Africa ; and for 
my part, I see no prospect of securing tranquillity 
for the colony, but by not intermeddling with its 
uncivilized tribes, but establishing for ourselves a 
well-chosen and strongly guarded line of frontier. 
Why should you put yourself out of its pale ? " 

"I have no apprehension,'^ replied the Afri- 
cander, " of the tribes of the interior meddling 
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with ii9. They are not cattle-lifters like the 
Kaffirs. And besides, we may do them service, at 
least in the way of traffic^ of the ydue of. which 
all these people are very sensible. And the v«y 
considerations you have suggested ought to give 
our enterprise favour with the English govern- 
ment. We should^ undoubtedly, desire to main- 
tain friendly relations with the colony, where so 
many of our kinsmen and countrymen remain. 
Nay, as an independent people, in alliance with 
the English government, we should occupy an 
important position for checking the advance of 
the nations of the interior you mention. If we 
are on friendly terms with them, as I expect we 
shall, it may be in our power, should occasion 
require, to bring them down on the Amakosa 
tribes on the north-east, and make a formidable 
diversion in your favour,* when you gentlemen- 

* Recent intelligence proves that the Africander was correct 
in some of his anticipations; Sir Harry Smith having taken 
measures for throwing a large body of Amazaln on the north- 
eastern flank of the hostile Kaffirs. It must be adiAtted thai 
this is a masterly stroke of generalship, and it will probiMy 
have a decided inflaence on the fortunes of the war. Bat its 
adoption exhibits in strong colours the difficulty of his present 
position, and the limited amount of the Qneen's and the Colonal 
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Yolonteers are again summoned over the border, 
as assuredly you some day will be/' 

"Depend upon it/' replied Tunstall, "the 
English government will never suffer an inde- 
pendent state to be founded at Natal. They have 
old claims upon it, and it is too near the colony. 
B>ecollect what the man of law said when we dined 
in company at Wynberg, ' You cannot get rid of 
your allegiance to the King of England. It will 
stick to you*wherever you go/ '' 

" I care not for that/' said the Africander ; 
" but not to raise that question, I have abandoned 
the intention of crossing the Orange River, and 
settling among the Griquas and Korannas, as so 
many of our people are doing, and mean to trek 
so fer to the north*east." 



forces he is able to muster for the defence of the frontier. StiU 
it must be a policy abhorrent to his humane character to inflame 
the native tribes against each other; nor, however paramount 
may be the Immediate necessity, when the lives and fortunes of 
the colonists on the eastern frontier are involved in the success 
of the measure, it cannot have escaped him that the measure 
is pregnant with future evil. In the ever-varying movements of 
the tribes of South Africa, the next combination may be one of 
these very northern tribes, who are thus taught our own weakness, 
united with Erieli's Kaffirs against the colonists^ 
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As to the Eastern frontier/^ said Tunstall, 
" you must yourself allow that the Governor has 
selected the best line of defence, and his plans 
are excellent/* 

'^ I grant it," replied Van Ameveld, " with one 
reserve. He should not have allowed the Gaikas 
and the rest to remain in the Amatola at all. 
Indeed the whole brood should have been swept 
beyond the Kye, as he first intended. As things 
are, — with their habits, and knowledge of the 
mountain-paths, it will be impossible without 
a larger force than will be likely to be supplied 
from England, to keep the Kaffirs from continually 
returning and plundering the colonists. 

" But,** said he, in conclusion, " all this is to 
no purpose; my resolution is fixed. What I 
wanted to say to you is, that I have no, intention 
of returning to Rosendal ; I must dispose of it, 
and I wish to give you the first offer. Unlike a 
clever salesman, I have been depreciating my 
goods ; but you do not seem to join in my appre- 
*^ hensions as to the insecurity of property, and you 
know all its capabilities and advantages ; perhaps 
you will think of it ? ** 
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Tunstall thanked him for the proposal^ but said 
that he feared it was quite out of the question, — 
his limited means would not enable him to make 
so large a purchase. 

"As to that/^ replied the Afiricander, "these 
are not times when frontier farms will realize half 
their value. Rosendal is a fine property,^' and he 
sighed, " but you will get it on easy terms. There 
are (including Groote-Fontan) 14,000 morghen, 
nearly 30,000 of your acres. An old Dutchman 
of Capetown who^is here, smuggler, dealer, con- 
tractor, — what you please — holds securities on 
it for 20,000 rix-dollars; I shall want besides— 
let me see — say 10,000 dollars for two teams of 
oxen, wagons, and my outfit; the rest you can 
pay him at your convenience. He is very accom- 
modating — for a consideration. It is common 
enough here to pay by instalments ; so that you 
see the terms are easy enough. Think of it 
seriously,^^ said the Africander as they.* parted, 
with some emotion, "I had rather my father's 
place passed into your hands, Tunstall, than any 
other's ; and that you should be the guardian of 
Johanna's grave.'' The young Englishman wrung 

m3 
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Lis hand^ and promised lie should have his answer 
in three days. 

"Now then," thought Tunstall^ as he paced 
homewards in deep meditation^ " the die will be 
cast. I must speak to the Colonel^ and learn his 
views as to my union with Julia^ be they fiavour- 
able or adverse, before I take any further step.'* 
It had been always his intention so to do when the 
time came for making his choice of a place of 
settlement. Even if the Colonel were induced to 
consent to his marriage with Julia, there might be 
very just objections to a frontier farm. He had 
thought of the neighbourhood of Uitenhague, or 
even of Capetown, if needs were, but those dis- 
tricts offered very inferior advantages to success as 
a settler. But Bosendal, — ^it was a noble property, 
he knew how to turn its capabilities to the best 
account; and the terms, he could just compass 
them. He had 2,500/. in Forbes's hands, and 
could pay over two-thirds of the purchase-money, 
taking time for the discharge of the remainder. 
That would leave him but a small sum for stocking 
and cropping the farm, but, with industry and 
economy, he could make it suflSce, at least for the 
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present. Bosendal then might he his — Bosendal 
and — Julia too ! His heart leapt within him. Sus- 
pense was now intolerable. Should he consult 
with Julia ? No; that might unman him: he 
would go to the Colonel at once and learn his fate. 

His present state of mind admitted of but httle 
prelude^ and controlling his feelings^ he made 
known his errand with tolerable calmness. He 
told the Colonel of the oflTer he had received from 
Van Arneveld^ gave a short detail of the parti- 
culars which made Bosendal an advantageous 
investment^ and of the terms on which the pur- 
chase might be effected. He stated that the 
remittances in Forbes^s hands were the whole 
amount saved from the wreck of his father's 
fortune^ after discharging all his debts^ which he 
had taken upon himself. He could accomplish 
the purchase^ though it would tax his means and 
his economy to the utmost. 

Finding that the Colonel listened to these details 
with marked attention^ and without any signs of 
discouragement^ Tunstall went on to say, that, for 
himself, he felt disposed to accept the offer, though 
the scale was much larger than he had contem- 
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plated ; but there were others whose wishes were 
to be consulted before he could take any step of 
the kind. He ventured to hope that the Colonel 
regarded him more favourably than he had been 
disposed to do at a former period. His tacit 
permission of the renewal of his addresses to 
Julia gave him confidence to ask^ now that there • 
was a fitting opportunity^ her father's consent to 
their early union. It was proper that he should 
be consulted on an affair in which her comfort 
and welfare were so intimately concerned. In that 
and everything else he should be guided by her 
and her father's wishes. The young man was 
proceeding to express his concern that his fortune 
and position were so little suitable to the preten- 
sions he presumed to make^ when the Colonel 
interrupted him— 

" Everard,'^ he said, ^^I am very happy that you 
have given me an opportunity of coming to an ex- 
planation with you. I felt it to be my duty to 
Julia to interfere, and break off the engagement, 
not altogether in consequence of your loss of 
means, but because I did not give you credit for 
the practical good sense and strength of mind 
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you have shown under your reverse of fortune. 
You took the only course which, in my opinion, 
you ought to have taken ; but there are few 
young men in your station who are disposed to do 
so. Well, the renewal of our intercourse was 
under circumstances particularly fortunate for 
you. But for your timely interference, we should 
have been in an awkward scrape in that jungle on 
the Sundays River. Since then, as an old soldier, 
I could not but be gratified with the marks of 
approbation which your conduct in the field has 
elicited from those best able to form a judgment 
respecting it. If I did not think you calculated 
to make an enterprising and successful colonist, I 
should regret that you were not pursuing my own 
profession. Everard," he continued with feel- 
iiig> "you have my full consent. I owe you 
some amends for a long period of painful sus- 
pense, and I give it without reserve. It was, 
perhaps, for the best;^^ he added, after a pause, 
" you have come well out of the trial.^^ 

The old Colonel cut short the outpourings of 
gratitude and devotion which flowed from a full 
heart, and came at once to business. " Captain 
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TuBstall^'^ he said, ^^ a spirited colonist, with a fine 
property of 30,000 acresy^is a very different person 
from Everard Tunstall, a man-about-town, who has 
lost his estate and does not know where to find 
another. This Rosendal, from your aceount, 
must be a fine place. I pity that poor fellow, bnt 
it is his own fault. With all his plottings and« 
feelings of independence and so on, he is, begging 
his pardon, but an ass. However, the estate 
seems dirt cheap ; you know all about it, and it is 
worth more to you than to any one else. So 
conclude the bargain.^' He added, — " and Tun- 
stall, my boy, have no dealings with this Jew 
Dutchman, but pay him off at once; you have 
enough for that. Julia will not be portionless ; 
leave th^ outfit, and stock, and all the rest to me. 
I will write to my agents at Calcutta, we must 
convert rupees into rix-doUars, — we will talk of 
that another time.^^ 

All his most distant hopes realized beyond any 
anticipations he had ventured to indulge, the 
revulsion of feeling almost deprived the young 
Englishman of the power of uttering his acknow- 
ledgments. But he did not forget, when so great 
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a treasure was about to be committed to his 
ekarge^ to ask the Colonel whether he did not 
think there might be objections to Bosendal as 
a residence for Julia, from the insecurity of the 
frontier^ of which the place had already afforded 
so melancholy an instance. 

^ '^ As to that," said the Colonel, *' Julia is a 
soldier^s daughter, and though she is tender- 
hearted enough upon occasions, is not used to 
yield to silly apprehensions. I fancy," he con- 
tinued, ''we have given those black fellows a 
lesson which they will not soon forget ; and with 
such men as the present Governor and Colonel 
Smith at the head of affairs, there is iio danger. 
And I hope they will be in office long enough to 
establish their system, and hand it over safe to 
those who come after them. I think we need not 
hesitate from any apprehensions of that kind. 

'' But egad, Everard, perhaps we are going too 
fast. Have you spoken to JuUa about this ? " 

Tunstall said, that he had thought it best to 
consult him first. 

" Right," said the Colonel ; '' but suppose, 
after all, she should not choose to trust herself 
with a young fellow, like you, in that wild place. 
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and set herself down among Dutch Boers^ and 
Yrows^ and black people of all sorts and shades of 
colour? EhEverard?*' he said^ laughing. *'I will 
go and talk with her. Wait here till I return/' 

This time^ Tunstall had no very serious mis- 
givings as to the result of the conference; nor 
was he kept long in supense. The Colonel soon , 
returned accompanied by Julia. '' The garrison 
capitulates without conditions/^ he said gaily^ 
striving to smother some indications of recent 
emotion^ " the old Governor marches out with all 
the honours. I will leave you together to settle 
and ratify the terms of the surrender in your own 
way.'' 

" Nay, dear father/' exclaimed Julia, blushing, 
"you forget the important stipulation I have 
made. Everard/' she continued, turning to her 
delighted lover, " the Colonel promises to retire 
from the service as soon as he can arrange it, and 
to settle at Wynberg or Rondezbosh. He is sure 
to find old Indian friends there ; and he will 
make us a long visit at Uosendal every year.'' 

" Agreed ! " cried the Colonel as he left the 
apartment. How the compact was sealed and 
ratified, and what were the feelings of that happy 
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pair^ we must leave to the imagination of the 
reader. In those few words, "My father will 
visit iLS at Rosendaly* Julia had, with the genuine 
simplicity of her character^ unaffectedly implied 
all that was most interesting to Tunstall. Often 
had he, as we have seen, during his darkest hours, 
indulged in dreams of future happiness, in some 
bright nook of that beautiful land, with which the 
image of her he • loved was associated. Often, 
since their unexpected reunion, had they built 
castles in the air while picturing to themselves 
possible scenes of rural occupation and household 
joys; — ^but now, in all the sober happiness of 
waking bliss, they could give to these airy visions 
a local habitation and a name. Often as Tunstall 
had described to Julia the leading features of the 
scenery and localities of Bosendal, there was now 
no end of the details in which they were mutually 
interested; and in appropriating which to their 
own schemes and purposes, they dwelt with well-* 
founded hopes on the promise of their future lot. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Spite of ihe law^s proverbial delays^ the united 
efforts of Van Ameveld and Tonstall suceeeded 
in bringing the formal adjustment of their con-> 
tract to a speedj termination. In' a conntry where 

• 

all transfers of land are publicly registered^ titles 
to property are easily made safe and satisfactory. 
The presence of Graaywinkel £su^ilitated the 
settlement^ and that worthy and the A&icander 
being paid their respective shares of the purchase- 
money, Tunstall became the legal owner of Bos^i- 
dal^ with all its rights and appurtenances. 

Van Ameveld lost no time in making the 
needful preparations for his intended migration. 
The wagons and teams of oxen were purchased ; 
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some rough-and-ready fellows were easily picked 
up as drivers and Toorloopers from among the 
swarms of disbanded Hottentots who now hung 
about Orahamstown ; and stores and implements 
of all descriptions, not forgetting a good supply 
of arms and ammunition, were procured. Marietje 
having been duly prepared by a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, the ceremonies of her 
baptism and her marriage with Van Ameveld 
were privately performed on the same day. She 
now, with the aid of Eashma, busied herself in 
making ample provision of household stuff, such 
as their camping out for many months under 
shelter of the wagons, and their subsequent sojourn 
in an unsettled district, would require. Notwith- 
standing Van Arneveld^s remonstrances, the hoards 
of Bashma were liberally applied. 

" Am I not your vrouw ?'' exclaimed Marietje, 
mimicking, as well as her slender form and deli- 
cate features permitted, the carriage of a Dutch 
housewife ; "1 know my duties as een goede huts- 
houdster,'^ 

And Rashma, with the instincts of her people, 
did not omit a large assortment of beads and brass 
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wire for traffic with the natives of the interior. 
Graaywinkel, overjoyed at being unexpectedly 
reimbursed the large sums he had advanced to 
Van Ameveld, and feeling such a degree of re- 
gard as his rugged nature was capable of for his 
old confederate in a traffic which had been suffi- 
ciently gainful to him^ added some kegs of spirits 
and bales of tobacco to the stores. 

When all was ready, the Africander shook the 
dust of the colony from his feet, and trekked 
into the wilderness. He was joined by a large 
party of his confederates, many of whom parted 
with their farms for merely the value of a wagon 
and team of oxen; sacrificing all, rather than 
submit to grievances, under which they had long 
groaned, and of which, even now, they entertained 
no hopes of redress. 

The adventures of these Nomad bands would 
supply materials for a narrative full of interest. 
The leading features are matter of history. It 
could not be expected, as these misguided men 
had been repeatedly forewarned, that reasons of 
policy would permit the British Government to 
allow of their founding an independent state in 
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South Africa ; and it is to be lamented that, with 
a daring courage, they obstinately braved, in sup- 
port of a hopeless theory, the colonial power, and 
on several occasions the emigrant Boers, both on 
the northern frontier and at Natal, came into 
collision with British troops. 

Against such troops, prolonged resistance was 
vain. But the submission of the Boers was 
met by soothing measures, to which respect for 
their determined, though impracticable spirit, and 
the sympathy of numerous bodies of their coun- 
trymen in the colony, moved the generous feel- 
ings of the Governor. It may, therefore, now be 
confidently hoped that Van Arneveld, and the 
rest of the emigrant Africander Boers, abandoning 
visionary projects of political independence, but 
being allowed to form communities, in which the 
power of muiycipal self-government is permitted, 
and not stinted in their new seats of occupation 
as to the range of pasture for their increasing 
flocks and herds, have realized in the most essen- 
tial points the advantages of their bold enterprise. 
A spirit like Van Ameveld's, impatient of con- 
trol, finds its fitting place on the outskirts of civi- 
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lization ; nor could its energies be better employed 
than in carving another Bosendal out of the 
surrounding wilderness. 

And now the Oovemor, breaking up his esta- 
blishment at Grahamstown, was preparing to 
return to the seat of his government at the Cape^ 
whither Colonel Hamilton^ released from his tem- 
porary appointment on the staff, proposed to foUow 
him. Two years of service in India yet remained 
before he would be entitled to his retiring allow- 
ance ; and he proposed, after witnessing JuUa's 
marriage at Capetown, where Tunstall was to join 
them, to procure a passage from Table Bay to 
Calcutta, as his leave of absence was nearly ex- 
pired. The Colonel purchased a travelling wagon 
and team of eight horses for the journey, which 
he had intended to make by Uitenhague, George, 
and Swellendam, districts lying on the southern 
coast ; but he afterwards changed the plan of his 
route. 

'^ Everard,^^ he said one morning, at breakfast, 
(for Tunstall now passed almost the whole of the 
day at the Colonel's quarters) — "I have been 
thinking that we should all like to see this place 
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of yours under the Winterbei^ ; and I propose 
that we should accompany you there^ and making 
you a short visit, leave you to put your house in 
order while we go on to Capetown by way of 
Graaf Bein^t and Beaufort. I understand there 
are good roads, and it will not very materially 
increase the distance/^ 

The proposal was of course most agreeable to 
Julia as well as to TunstaU. The only difficulty 
he suggested regarded the accommodations the 
house of Bosendal might afford ; if, indeed, it had 
not been burned down, as weU as thoroughly pil- 
laged, by the Kaffirs on the fatal night on which 
its late owner had left it. 

'^ Make no difficulty about that/^ said the 
Colonel ; ^^ we will put some indispensable articles 
into a couple of ox- wagons, — ^they will be useftil 
hereafter, at any rate; and I wiQ get the loan 
of some tents from the ordnance stores; and if 
it comes to the worst, we will camp out for the 
short time we can be your visitors. And, indeed, 
Bverard,'' he continued, "I think I had better 
get leave for ten or a dozen of these mounted 
Hottentots to escort us; for I find from the 
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reports at the ofiBce that, notwithstanding the 
peace, some roving bands of Kaffirs have been 
doing mischief. I suppose they have lost all their 
own cattle in the war, and are helping themselves 
to the means of setting up housekeeping again. 
It may be as well to be prepared against the 
chance of meeting any of these gentry ; though 
the patrols are keeping a sharp look-out for the 
thieves, and they will not be allowed to levy con- 
tributions long.^' 

Of that there was no apprehension, and the 
settlers for the most part had returned to their 
farms. Our friends, the Southeys, however, did 
not re-establish themselves in theirs, which lay in 
the exposed neighbourhood of the Fish River, 
but purchased a large tract in the Sneeuwberg, 
comprising the farms of some of the Dutch Boers 
whom Tunstall had visited in the neighbourhood 
of Graaf Reinet, which they parted with to trek 
out of the colony. No one was heartier than 
Robertson, the settler on the Konap, in congratu- 
lating Tunstall, now about to become his neigh- 
bour, on the present prospect of his affairs. He 
had saved great part of his flock by timely removr 
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ing them to the neighbourhood of Grahams- 
town, and having, upon being discharged from 
the "Guides/' re-occupied his farm, had now 
returned to conduct his family there. 

Tunstall resigned the command of his company 
of infantry, obtaining leave to select from his 
former troop the number of men required for the 
intended escort. And, as they were on the point 
of being disbanded, he had the opportunity of 
retaining such of them as might be suitable for 
employment on the farm, as well as, from their 
being accustomed to the use of arms, be service- 
able thereafter in the protection of the place. 
Lively as was the interest with which Julia and 
Tunstall contemplated the preparations for the 
journey, the Colonel appeared to engage in them 
with almost equal zest. He ransacked the " stores'^ 
of Grahamstown, and the articles of *' imme- 
diate necessity'' swelled into an aggregate of all 
that could be permanently useful at Rosendal; 
so that another, and again another baggage- 
wagon was added to the train. Other consign- 
ments were to be sent round to "the bay" from 
Capetown. 

VOL. ni. N 
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And the interest^ as well as the bustle^ of the 

movement was shared by the members of the 

hoasehold. Flora and her mother were delighted 

at the prospect of returning to Bosendal; and 

Adrian, who, greatly to his satisfaction, upon 

Van Ameveld' s departure, again entered the ser« 

vice of Tunstall, was inclined to speculate upon 

the domestication to which matters seemed to be 

now tending, by building hopes for himself which 

it was by no means Flora's intention prematurely 

to encourage. Assuming an air of vast discretion, 

she treated with scorn Adrian's pr^umption in 

attempting to fathom the secrets of which her 

position with Julia might be supposed to possess 

her ; but the young Hottentot could not fedl to 

' guess shrewdly to what all that he saw going on 

was tending. 

"'Spose young baas marry Missy July,'* he 
said ; " lib happy at old plaatz ; lilly nice cottage 
side de ribber, do for Missy Flory and Adrian ; 
tink de baas gib leabe ; dey marry too/' 

''Who told you that Miss Julia is going to 
marry the captain, and settle at Bosendal?" ex- 
claimed the saucy girl. " It is like your impu- 
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denoe to be prying mto things which don't 
iBOnoem you ;'^ and endeavonring to mistify him, 
«h6 added, '^ Do yon suppose that we are going to 
be mewed up in that dull place? No; we are 
only to pay a short visit, and then we are going 
to Capetown, where the Colonel wiU be great 
with the Odv^*nor again. It is a grand place; 
so gay. I was th^re a long time with poor Miss 
Johanna. There will be plenty of work for you 
at BrOsendal, where I suppose all is in ruins. As 
for your cottage, and so forth, you foolish boy, 
take that,'' — and with her white orbs gleaming 
with merriment, and laughing till she displayed 
the wide range of her pearly teeth, she slapped 
his wizened face, not, however, without suffering 
rej^ab, fat Adrian understood her vein, and 
spite of her struggles would not be denied his 
revenge. 

It was the end of October, the. most delightful 
period of the South Afiican year, when the party 
left Grahamstown. Though the spring was far 
advancing, the great heats had not come on, and 
the face of the country was covered with verdure 
find enamelled with flowers. The Colonel had 

n2 
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purchased a well-trained saddle-horse for Julia, 
and she rode with him and Tunstall great part of 
the journey, taking shelter in the horse-wagon 
only when fatigue or the increasing heat of the 
day rendered its shelter desirable. All was de-r 
lightfiil : gentle breezes swept fragrance from the 
yellow blossoms of the mimosas which hung pen- 
dulous on the banks of eyery rivulet ; the streams 
yet flowed in a living current; and the gentle 
cooings of the wild doves breathed soft music 
through the groves which bordered the water% 
courses. And Tunstall was by her side, to point 
out every charm with which his more extended 
knowledge of South African scenery rendered 
him familiar. Often they galloped far in ad- 
vance of the heavily loaded convoy, followed only 
by the horse-wagon. It was a novel sight to. 
see the spirited animals that were harnessed 
to it, with flowing manes and tails, wild as the 
horses of the desert, — (in truth, little training they 
have,)— dashing along at fuU speed; and Julia 
could not but admire the dexterity with which 
the Hottentot driver managed ,the long team 
by the sound of his voice and the flourish of his 
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whip, without any reins. Some sudden check 
would at times appear to throw the whole into 
inextricable confusion; a dozen spirited horses 
would be rearing and plunging in every direction ; 
but a crack of the whip and some weU-known 
cries would restore order, the leaders once more 
dashed onward, and the rest of the team again 
settled to their work in right* earnest. Adrian 
and some of the mounted Hottents led the sparer 
ridingxhorses and relays for the horse-wagon. 
Such is the travelling equipage of a South African 
magnate. 

There were frequent halts for the ox-wagons 
to dose up ; and those simple meals, by the side 
of thicket and rivulet, which form the charm of 
travelling in that country. The party had scarcely 
left the neighbourhood of Grahamstown, when 
traces of the devastation of the late war became 
visible in ruined farmhouses and burnt cattle- 
kraals ; but many of the colonists who had re- 
turned to their homes were seen ploughing their 
lands^ and the eye was delighted with green 
bareadths of advancing crops of barley and oats, 
Bown for forage. 
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The travellers proceeding by short and easy 
stages^ they only reached the banks of the Great 
Fish River on the evening of the first day. On 
the morrow the party threaded, not without dne 
caution, the dense woods between that and the 
Konap, Tiud rested for the night at Tomlinson's 
Inn, where Tunstall and his mounted-Hottentots 
had come to the rescue, when the house was 
attacked by a Kaffir band at the first outbreak of 
the war. Several of the troopers who were present 
on that occasion, men much attached to their cap- 
tain, had joined his present escort, and the fire 
of their bivouac was enlivened by stories of their 
feats of arms under their young commander. 

The third day's journey, after a long ascent 
through the deep woods which skirt the northern 
bank of the Eonap, led over flat-topped hills, 
sprinkled with wood, and forming elevated grassy 
plains, from which, as the heads of the party, 
who were riding in advance, approached Fort 
Beaufort, Tunstall pointed out to JuUa the distant 
range of the Winterberg, the summits of which 
were still covered with snow. 

The Fort, as it was called, though it had been 
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only a military cantonment^ consisting of a square 
of barracks and storehouses^ with a line of 
thatched stables and huts^ and scattered officers' 
quarters, occupied an elevated flat above the bank 
of the Kat River. But since the war a regular 
fortificaticm had been traced out in the centre of 
the plateau, and was now in the course of con- 
struction; subsequently, a village has risen about 
it, the centre of a considerable trade with the 
neighbouring districts. 

The Colonel and his party were hospitably 
entertained by the officers, and on the morrow 
the wagons were got under weigh after an early 
cup of coffee, and outspanned for breakfast at the 
junction of the Blink water with the Kat Biver, 
one of the most charming spots in the colony. 
The gorges of two deep valleys here meet, the 
sides towering up to a great height, shaggy with 
forest, and feathering the banks of the streams 
with underwood, in which the cactus aud euphor- 
bias, and other trees and shrubs of strange ^owth 
shoot up amongst tufts of the gracile acacia, and 
the drooping boughs of the Babylonian willow. 
Several meads of deep verdure stretch along the 
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banks of the river ; in one of these the white- 
tilted wagons had been drawn np^ the oxen and 
horses had been turned loose to feed^ and the meal 
having been arranged on the grass^ under a spread- 
ing tree^ which was somewhat detached from the 
outline of the woods^ the Colonel, Julia, and 
TunstaU sat down to it on camp-stools and stones, 
with appetites sharpened by early rising and the 
active life they were now leading, and with all the 
ejdiilaration which exquisite scenery, and minds at 
ease to enjoy it, were calculated to produce. At 
a little distance about the fires which had been 
lighted to prepare the coffee and the carbonatje, 
the servants, the drivers, and the Hottentot 
troopers, seated or lounging in various attitudes, 
were also merrily employed in discussing their 
share of the good things which the train of 
wagons contained. All of a sudden there was a 
rustling among the bushes, sounds as of a light 
trampling on the dry and decayed leaves and 
branches, and of whispering and chattering. Ever 
on the alert, Tunstall started up, and the troopers 
seized their carbines, which were ready at hand. 
But no ruthless band of KaflSrs burst from the 
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thickets — deeds of arms we have no longer to tell. 
The alarm was caused by a crowd of monkeys^ 
which^ leaping firom tree to tree, and threading 
the bushes, appeared to have been attracted by 
the unwonted intrusion on the confines of their 
sylvan territories. A chance shot, fired not in 
anger, caused them hastily to retire; but they 
again returned, and Julia desiring that they might 
not be molested, their gambols formed not an 
inappropriate interlude to the repast by the green- 
wood side. 

The valley of the Kat River, which the party 
now ascended, has been often mentioned in the 
course of our narrative. No language can do 
justice to its glorious scenery, its rich holms and 
tillage, the winding river, the wooded kloofs, and 
the noble ranges of mountains with which it is 
surrounded. The valley, as the reader knows, had 
been some years before appropriated for the set- 
tlement of a large body of the colonial Hottentots, 
among whom its fertile lands had been allotted 
out; and before the war it exhibited scenes of 
industry and abundance, which seemed to justify 
the location which had been made. Now, as the 

N 3 
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travellers proceededj few signs of its former culti- 
vation met the eye. The settlement had been the 
object of the fiercest Kaffir attacks. It had been 
originally the territory and the birthplace of the 
powerful chief Macomo: and his rage at having 
been driven out^ and his desire to regain the 
coveted possession^ had been one of the main 
causes of the late war. The wattle-and-daub post^ 
to which both Tunstall and Yan Ameveld had 
directed their steps after the disastrous events of 
the first days of the irruption^ had been soon 
afterwards abandoned; and the whole population^ 
five thousand in number, had been prudently con- 
centrated by Captain Armstrong on a high and 
rocky peninsula, surrounded on all sides, except 
at a narrow neck of haxi, by the river. The post 
was impregnable, and had since been converted 
into a regular fortification, and under its protec- 
tion the population of the settlement was still 
crowded in huts of mud and reeds, with their 
cattle-kraals on the river bank. 

While the train of wagons wound roimd the 
foot of the heights, the colonel and his party made 
a short visit to the Fort, overtaking the convoy by 
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a sharp gallop. The whole halted a few miles 
further on^ at Balfour^ a collection of a few 
houses^ one of which is the residence of the Bev. 
Mr. Thompson^ the excellent and judicious pastor 
of that portion of the settlers whom the subtle 
machinations of the border chiefs failed to seduce 
from their allegiance and duty. The travellers 
passed some hours of the evening in conversation 
with that amiable and enlightened man. 

There remained now only about twenty miles 
of the journey which the travellers had to accom- 
plish^ but it was the most difficult part of the 
route^ and the most exposed to the sudden attack 
of any Kaffir band that might yet be hanging 
about the woods and kloofs of that wild district ; 
imd the colonel and Tunstall made the best 
disposition in their power of their little troop^ to 
prevent being taken at a disadvantage. It was 
also the most picturesque ; it skirted the base of 
a noble mountain-range^ the flanks of which were 
clothed with masses of dark green forest^ which 
the inequalities of the road continually presented 
in new points of view, while the lower slopes of the 
hills were an elysium of wild flowers, the splendour 
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of irliiciiy and their diremty of Goloors^ was ea* 
chanting. The air was diy and elastic^ and Julia 
rode irith Tunatall at the head of the oonyoy^ so 
absorhed in admiration of the yarying beauties of 
the scenery as to be insensible of the sort of 
yague representations of danger which had been 
snggested. 

They were riding thns^ and had nearly accom*' 
plished a stage of nnosnal length, when suddenly 
the two mounted Hottentots who were in adyance 
dropped on the necks of their horses^ wheeled 
rounds and pointing with their carbines, cried 
" Daar de Kaffirs ! ^' And sure enough there was 
a clump of forty or fifty Kaffirs, who seemed 
waiting for the conyoy on the top of a hill under 
which it had to pass. Every firelock was out of 
its coyer in a moment, the drivers brought their 
teams to a sudden halt, and a skirmish seemed 
imminent. The Colonel, galloping to the front, 
ordered tKe trains to close up and move on; the^ 
march beiog proceeded with, as if there was no 
cause for alarm. The Kaffirs were either intimi- 
dated by the good order and strength of the con- 
voy, or they had other designs, for they merely 
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watched its progress for half an hour^ and then 
disappeared towards the moimtains on the right. 

An open and grassy hill-side was selected for 
the middags maad, and outspan for the re* 
fireshment of the cattle; and after the repast 
Tunstall and Julia ascended to the summit^ which 
was of very considerable elevation* The prospect 
firom it was one .of the most magnificent that it is 
possible to conceive. On one side it extended from 
the snowy peaks of the Winterberg, which they 
were now approaching^ to the lofty moimtains of 
the Chumie; its double head crowned with a 
skeleton ridge of rocks^ and its flank furrowed 
with ravines of rich sienna colour. On this side^ 
Qaika^s hill^ near the spruits or fords of the 
Keiskamma^ was a conspicuous object. To the 
south the eye embraced a grand panoramic view 
from the Winterberg to the shores of the ocean^ 
at the mouth of the Bushman's river^ where the 
lofty range of the Winterhoek mountains was 
faintly perceptible in the extremity of the horizon. 
The bright sky was above^ clear streams welled 
out through the flower-enamelled face of the hill- 
side^ the hearts of that happy pair swelled with 
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mingled emotions of deUght^ reverence^ and grati- 
tude. " It seems^'^ exclaimed Julia^ ^' as if the 
beauty and variety of the primitive creation 
was here exhibited as a type of the heavenly 
paradise.^' 

''And yonder lies our Eden/' said Tunstall, 
pointing to where a spur from the mighty summit 
swept round the sheltered site of Bosendal ; and 
they hastened to rejoin their people^ and resume 
the march. 

It had been intended to reach the end of their 
journey that day ; but the progress of the trains 
had been so much impeded by the lAiggedness of 
the roads^ that sundown found the convoy yet five 
or six miles &om Rosendal. It was therefore 
detennined to encamp on an open plain, which 
extended towards the stream and woods where 
the encounter with the Kaffirs took place in which 
Johanna fell^ rather than make their arrival under 
cover of night. A vley^ or bason^ of pure water, 
the grassy bank of which was skirted by a few 
scattered trees, offered an eligible spot for the 
encampment, which was made with some degree 
of military precision, the wagons being drawn up 
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in a sort of half circle^ resting on the banks of 
the yrlej, and the escort^ divided into two watches^ 
being on the qui vive against any alarm. But 
there was none; and^ in truths the demonstration 
of the preceding day^ if indeed it were hostile, was 
the last occasion for several years on which any 
band .of Kaffirs appeared in arms within the 
bounds of the colony. 

Adrian was despatched to Bosendal to announce 
the near approach of the party. Their repose 
indeed was not disturbed by any alarms, but many 
an eye watched impatiently for the first light of 
the morning. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The square formed by the buildings at Rosen- 
dal presented sad traces of the fearful scenes of 
which it had been the theatre eight months 
before. Two sides of it were disfigured with 
blackened heaps of charred stakes and timber^ 
the remains of the kraal-fences and cattle-sheds^ 
to which the Kaffirs had set fire before they 
finally drew off from the farm. Still more melan- 
choly was the appearance of the half-burnt beams 
and rafters which stood tottering and ill-supported 
by the blackened gables of the range of store- 
houses^ the roofs of which they had succeeded in 
igniting in the course of their first attack. The 
winter torrents had swept away a Idrge portion 
of the mound which supported the level of the 
tank^ and had ploughed deep furrows in the road^ 
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which made the approach of the wagons a matter 
of some difficulty. However^ a glance at the 
dwelling-house at once satisfied Tunstall that it 
had received no material injury. The slated roof^ 
it may be recollected^ had thrown off the fire- 
brands with which it was assailed, and, though 
the doors and windows exhibited signs of the 
deadly assaults of which they had been the prin- 
cipal points, the flames had not been applied to 
the building; or, the structure being solid, and 
the floor incombustible, it had escaped without 
material damage. 

Petiersen, on whom the care of the property 
devolved, and who had received from Adrian the 
preceding night a history of the late surprising 
events, was in waiting to receive his new master. 
It was an agreeable surprise to Tunstall, on his 
entering the house, to see many well-known arti- 
cles of furniture; but he learnt from Petiersen 
that immediately after the departure of the wagons 
on the fatal evening in December, the people had 
busily employed themselves in removing great 
part of the household goods and secreting them 
in the woods. The Kaffirs returning heaped the 
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rest in a pile before the stoep^ which was reduced 
to ashes when they finally departed. After all 
immediate danger was over, the goods which had 
been removed were restored to their places, and 
Petiersen with his family transferred themselves 
to the house from their hut in the woods. 

With the addition, then, of the articles of 
furniture and stores with which the ox-wagons 
were loaded, the place was soon put into a habitable 
state, and Nora, being installed housekeeper to 
the young master, at once entered upon her 
hospitable functions. While Julia took some repose 
in a chamber which had been hastily prepared 
for her reception, Tunstall having made arrange- 
ments for the quarters and subsistence of his 
numerous retinue, sallied forth with the Colonel 
to see how matters stood in the grounds sur- 
rounding the house. He leamt from Petiersen 
that reports of the progress of the war had 
reached Bosendal from time to time, through 
some of the burghers of Van Wyk returning to 
the Tarka. He had been informed of the death 
of Johanna, and of his old master's having been 
desperately wounded; but he had received no 
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farther intelligence respecting him, till the arriyal 
of Adrian prepared him to receive the young 
English steward as his future master. 

He then gave an account of his own steward- 
ship. He had collected some sheep and goats 
which had strayed from the flocks when they 
were hastily driven off by the Kafldrs, and they 
had been carefully tended on some of the nearest 
pasturages. With the assistance of the old people 
about the place, he had saved the greater part 
of the crop of com, which was nearly ripe at the 
time of the Kaffir irruption. It had served for 
the subsistence of the people, and for sowing at 
the ensuing seed-time ; for, having been able to 
collect a few of the oxen which had been left in the 
woods, he had ploughed up some small portions of 
land; and a forward crop of maize, already waving 
its silken tassels in the breeze, and the green 
surface of a young growth of oat-forage, gave 
proof of his industry. Tunstall observed that it 
had been sown in the old vineyard which he had 
laboured so hard in grubbing up. On the whole, 
the survey and report were highly satisfactory, 
and Tunstall gave the due meed of approbation 
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to the faithful Bastaard^ assuring him of his favonf 
and confidence for the future. 

Meanwhile, under the active superintendence 
of the skilful Nora, and by the practised art of 
the neat-handed Mora, a repast had been pre- 
pared, and the table was laid in the voor-huis, in 
a style which, under all circumstances, did credit 
to the new establishment. Tunstall could not 
take his seat, as master, at that table, without its 
recollections giving rise to a variety of contending 
emotions. Julia understood what was passing in 
his mind, and the subdued and grave tone with 
which he did the honours of his house, was more 
pleasing to her than the more hilarious spirit 
which his changed fortunes might have seemed 
to justify. 

The meal ended, the Colonel, who occupied the 
chamber of Van Ameveld, retiring to his siesta, 
Tunstall, who had resumed possession of his old 
quarters in the other wing of the house, soon 
afterwards sauntered, accompanied by Julia, into 
the garden, which was now a scene of disorder 
almost as complete as when he first devoted 
his leisure hours to its restoration the preced* 
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ing year. Arm in arm they passed on to the 
parterre; there^ some of the English plants^ so 
cherished by Johanna^, had^ self-sown^ sprung 
up again^ and were feebly straggling with 9, 
luxuriant growth of rank weeds, and a few of 
them, strangers to the soil, were putting forth 
some pale and delicate flowers. 

Tunstall led his fair companion to the bower^, 
talking of her to whom he had dedicated the labours 
with which he had fashioned the scene around 
in token of his well-merited gratitude and esteem ; 
and he told how, in the midst of all, those flowers 
had reminded him of home and of her for whom 
they now bloomed. And she who sat by his side 
on the rustic bench entirely believed him ; though 
with a woman's tact, from what she at present 
heardj and all that had escaped &om Mora, she 
penetrated the secret of the hapless Johanna, — little 
as Tunstall himself appeared conscious of it. There 
were some feeble attempts at rallying her truant 
lover, but the .feelings of both were too deep for 
badinage. Time flew rapidly and imperceptibly, 
as under the deep shade of those now untrimmed 
and spreading boughs they interchanged sweet 
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thoughts of past trials^ and of present happiness 
and fiiture hopes ; and the stun was nearly setting 
when they rejoined the Colonel. The party 
extended their ramble to the orange-grove^ where 
Tonstall had disclosed to the Dutch maiden the 
state of his affections. It now glowed again with 
ripe fruity and the orchards and vineyards were 
loaded with clusters of their various produce 
which gave agreeable promise for the future. 

Petiersen had followed the party^ and while he 
was explaining to the Colonel the process of irri* 
gation^ Tunst^ drew Julia aside, and led her 
by the blackened ruins of the outhouses, which 
strongly contrasted with scenes where kind 
nature, ever renewing the face of the earth, had 
again clothed it with fresh verdure and an ex- 
uberant display of her treasures. They passed 
through the wood which skirted the bank of the 
stream; Tunstall opened a wicket, and they 
entered the little enclosure, cleared from the 
wood, which contained the mouldering remains 
of the former possessors of Bosendal. They stood 
by the grave of Johanna. It had not been dis- 
turbed. The dark yellow-wood trees rustled in 
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the evening breeze^ the stream flowed softly by^ 
but probably not a footstep had crossed the green- 
sward since the fatal night when Tunstall and 
Clu Clu bore the lifeless corpse to that secluded 
spot ; and the people of the place were to this 
moment totally unconscious that it contained the 
remains of their deceased lady. Tunstall and 
Julia stood for some minutes in silent medi- 
tation. 

^' It was a fearful scene ! '* at length exclaimed 
Tunstall ; '^ but she sleeps in peace^ the last of 
her race that will be carried to their resting- 
place within this enclosure. Their home/' he 
continued^ after a pause^ " dearest Julia, is now 
ours: when our course is ended — ^years hence 
may it be, — ^let us hope that we too may here 
rest, in as sure a hope of a joyful resurrection ! *' 

And he led her from the enclosure. A few 
months afterwards, a simple memorial recorded 
the name of Johanna van Ameveld, and the date 
of her death. 

The next day was devoted to an excursion to 
the upland pastures which skirted the base of the 
Winterberg. But long before the time fixed for 
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setting forth^ indeed soon after sunrise^ TonstaJl 
found the old Colonel busily employed in making 
a sort of military reconnoissance of the dwelling-* 
house and other buildings, and the kraals, with 
a view to some simple and practical mode of 
making them defensible against any such attack 
for the future, as that to which they had been 
recently exposed. 

" The horizon," he said, '' is clear now, and 
I trust there will be no more hurricanes ; but it is 
best to be prepared. That firing from the win- 
dows exposes the person to unnecessary risk ; so 
I would advise you, Everard, to have a range of 
loopholes cut on each side the hall-door, and 
they may be temporarily closed. Then, you want 
to give a raking fire to enfilade the front : these 
wings do not project sufficiently; suppose you 
were to carry them out a few feet further, and 
make them terminate in a semicircular bay, or 
have them carried up in a sort of turret. It 
would have a good eflfect in the elevation of your 
chateau, and increase the size of your chambers, 
which are none of the largest. They must of 
course be pierced for crenelles, and would com- 
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pletely flank and command the front and tlie 
approaches. The porch in the rear of the house 
should also be extended and treated in the same 
way. 

*' As to the cattle-kraals/' he continued, " you 
will not of course trust to a fence of stakes and 
thorns ; they must be surrounded by a stone wall, 
at least ten feet high, loopholed and having strong 
gates, with low towers at the angles. A sort 
of pulpit or raised sentry-box in the centre is 
sometimes recommended ; — ^for we have considered 
all this, and instructions were sent &om the head- 
quarters' office to the frontier farmers before we left 
Grahamstown, with regard to some simple and 
practicable plans of protecting their farms ; — but, 
in your case the sentry-box may not be needed. 
There, was a good deal of generalship in that 
manoeuvre by your friend Van Arneveld, of turn- 
ing the point of the line of outbuildings which 
approaches the kraals into a sort of outpost. You 
must strengthen that, and its range of fire will 
command the whole front of the kraals. And see 
that you have all the roofs covered with slates or 
zinc.'' 

VOL. III. O 
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Tnnstall expressed his i^roTal, aod oitef ed 
into all the details with great readiness. 

'' God forbid,'' rqieated the Colonel, '' that you 
should ever have occasion to nse these defences; 
but I haye told you what our people at head- 
quarters surest You did very well before, but 
you lost the cattle. With these precautions, and 
with a small number of these resolute Hottentots 
of yours, your property will be safe against any 
sudden inroads of these plundering Kaffirs/' 

When Julia made her appearance on the 'stoep 
to summon the party to breakfast, she found the 
old officer — who, warming to his work, had already, 
with the assistance of one of the (now) dismounted 
troopers, marked out the foundations, of the 
circular towers on the wings — engaged in tracing 
the line of an embattled wall which was to extend 
from one salient angle to the other, and form an 
exterior def(»ice of the whole front of the dwdiling. 
Against this, however, she protested, and Tunatall 
joining in lier objections, that part of the plan 
was abandoned. 

Should the reader chance to remember the 
impression made on Tunstall by his first visit to 
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the higher part of the domam of Rosendal^ he 
will be prepared to imagine the delight which the 
excursion now in order for the day afforded to so 
enthusiastic an admirer of the grand and beau- 
tiful in the works of nature, as her whom he now 
conducted through scenes of such varied and 
unrivalled magnificence. The party took their 
way up the romantic kloof which poured its 
torrent of rushing waters into the basin beneath ; 
and ascending its shaggy side by a track some- 
what less difficult than that which had been 
pursued on a former occasion, though sufficiently 
adventurous, reached the grassy plateau which 
extended along the base of the Winterberg, and 
spread its green slopes far up the flanks of the 
mountain, till they were lost in the dark forest 
which clothed its mid-regions. Over all towered 
the rocky crest of its majestic summit. The 
brightest of skies over-head, the flower-enamelled 
turf under-foot, and the pure and elastic moun- 
tain air fanning their cheeks, the party cantered 
over the grassy uplands till their course was in- 
terrupted by a ridge of precipitous rocks which 
bounded still higher glades, accessible only by 
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paths through which the herdsmen drove their 
flocks to those elevated pastures. 

To the lover of nature, in her wildest and most 
impressive aspect, nothing was wanting. The 
solitude was unbroken, except by the eagle's 
flight, as it soared from the cliffs, or by a clump of 
spring-b6ks that occasionally darted across the 
lawns. The herds and flocks, which had been the 
principal charm in the eyes of the Africander, and 
which were not without their interest in those of 
Tunstall, had disappeared. 

"They must be replaced,^' said the Colonel; 
" it is, I should think, one of the finest ranges of 
pasture in the colony. When I return from 
India, I shall expect to find that you have laid 
the foundation for becoming one of its largest 
flock masters.^' 

The party descended the side of the glen (the 
horses being led) by a path whicli brought them 
to the foot of the cascade, over which the river 
tumbled into the rocky channel of the kloof. The 
Colonel and Julia were surprised at seeing a white 
tent pitched in a little plot of greensward on the 
bank of the stream, some little distance below, 
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and dusky forms busily employed about a fire at 
the edge of the wood^ the smoke of which ascended 
among the trees in a thin column. Tunstall had 
sent up one of the tents^ and caused a simple repast 
to be spread on the grass^ in readiness for the 
return of the party from their mountain ride. It 
was enlivened by the flow of spirits which exqui- 
site scenery, the elasticity of the light clear atmo- 
sphere, active exercise^ and the union of hearts, 
diffosed among the little circle. Julia and Tun- 
stall climbed the tangled brink of the cascade, 
and rambled among the thickets, 

*' Where the Chaldee willow weeps 
Drooping o'er the headlong steeps. 
And the torrent in his wrath 
Hath rifted him a rugged path ; 
Like fissures cleft by earthquake's shock . 
Through mead and jungle, mound and rock." 

The sun was setting when the party moved 
slowly homewards down the glen, anticipating for 
future years many such visits to the romantic 
spot. 
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CHAPTER XVL ^ 

Days, thus passed, flew rapidly; but the time 
which the Colonel had allotted to the visit* to 
Rosendal was expired; and he was anxious to 
prosecute the journey to Capetown. Tunstall 
was to follow in the course of a month, and to 
receive Julia from the hands of her father before 
his embarkation for India. He now rode with 
them as far as Cradock, where he hoped to find the 
Dutch carpenter recovered from his wounds, and 
intended to engage him and other workmen to 
forward the necessary repairs and alterations of 
the buildings at Rosendal, and to put his house in 
order for receiving his bride. The pain of parting 
was relieved by the prospect of an early and 
blissful reunion. 

It cannot be donbted that Tunstall, having 
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indefatigably occupied himself during the interval, 
in repairing, as far as time and circumstances 
admitted, the losses and injuries which Bosendal 
had sustained^ was punctual to his appointment 
The satisfaction of the worthy Forbes, in again 
receiving his protege under his hospitable roof in 
such altered circumstances, and being called upon 
to act as his "friend" at the marriage ceremony, 
will be easily imagined. The good ladies at the 
'^ nunnery ^^ in Boom*Street had heard &om 
their gossip, the kind-hearted Christiana, wondrous 
tales which Graaywinkel had brought back from 
the frontier of the young Englishman's prowess in 
the war, and of his accession to Van Ameveld's 
property. But they were hardly prepared to 
recognise in the joyous but bronzed countenance 
and the commanding mien of him who now 
embraced them, the hero of Graaywinkel's stories, 
— the pensive student, whose quiet and unpre- 
tending habits had gained their esteem. 

There is no reason for any apprehension being 
entertained that Julia, in the seclusion of a 
frontier farm, remembered with regret the modes 
of life which she had exchanged for it. Numerous 
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instances are not wanting in all the colonies of 
persons of gentle nnrtore and high accomplish- 
ment^ who renouncing the factitious wants and 
indulgences of a highly refined state of society, have 
found not only content but happiness in the 
simple pleasures and active employments of a 
settler^s life. Those who have had the most inti- 
mate experience of the unsatisfactory nature of 
fashionable habits and pursuits have often less 
craving for such frivolous vanities than persons 
whose position has not privileged them to enter 
the magic circle. A refined taste may find scope 
for its gratification among the wildest scenes of 
nature, and a well-regulated mind will derive 
satisfaction from the performance of the simplest 
duties, and employment in the most homely occu- 
pations. And what friendships can be put in compe- 
tition with that unalterable affection, and absolute 
identity of feeling and interest, imalloyed by 
prosperity and undiminished by adversity, which 
unites hearts bound together as were those of 
Everard and Julia? 

Such reflections might serve to close our tale 
with pleasing anticipations of their future welfare. 
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but that some intimations have been from time to 
time thrown out which may leave an impression 
that the prospects of the frontier colonists were 
still hazardous^ and our sunny picture of Rosendal 
and its happy inmates was destined to be over<^ 
shadowed by clouds, which -as yet hanging over 
the distant horizon, threatened to gather into 
darkness, and, at no remote period, once more to 
pour desolation on its bright scenes. 

We have seen with what precaution Colonel 
Hamilton had taken measures for putting Bosendal 
into a state of defence against any sudden inroads ; 
and it may be recollected that the sagacious and 
experienced Africander prognosticated that the 
sound policy of the Governor in his recent terri- 
torial arrangements would be overruled by the 
influence prevailing with the Government at home. 

It is matter of history that such was the case. 
The new province was abandoned; posts and 
garrisons were withdrawn, and the old and inde- 
fensible line of frontier was resumed. Sir Ben- 
jamin D'Urban resigned his commission in disgust, 
and a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for the 
Eastern province, whose views were in accordance 
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with those of the party who had so unhappy an 
influence in the affairs of the Colony. The 
frontier chins^ with their former territories^ re- 
sumed their old habits of plunder^ and^ after the 
lapse of a few years of deceitfhl peace, things 
reverted to much the same state as existed when 
our English emigrant was first introduced to the 
reader's acquaintance. At lengthy a combined 
irruption of the border tribes^ still more formidable 
than that which has been described in these 
pages, was attended with devastation and ruin 
as extensively disastrous. Another, and more 
protracted Kaffir war ensued;'^ and, in addition to 
the incalculable losses of the colonial sufferers, the 
imperial treasury has been taxed to the amount of 
two millions sterling for defraying the expenses of 
the war. 

Such having been the course of events in the 
colony since the close of our narrative, it may be 
wished to learn something of the subsequent 
fortunes of those whose story we may iope has 
not been without interest to the reader. In the 

* These and bbbsequent statements refer to the war of 1846. 
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interval of tranquillity^ such as it was> success had 
again attended the labours of the industrious and 
enterprising colonists. The flocks and herds 
multiplied on the upland pastures of Rosendal 
and on a thousand other hills and plains; the 
tillage lands were crowned with golden crops; 
and nothing but a feeling of security against the 
aggressions of the border tribes was wanting to 
complete the general prosperity* These inroads 
gradually increased^ and eventually became almost 
incessant. Remonstrances with the authorities 
were vain ; there was nothing but vacillation and 
weakness in the councils of the government. 
Every man on the frontier farms again slept with 
arms by his side^ expecting at any moment to 
start to a sanguinary conflict in defence of his 
property and the lives of his &mily. 

Tunstall viewed the aspect of the times with 
extreme anxiety^ and redoubled his precautions. 
Julia, who shared his counsels and his cares^ 
endeavoured not to increase his perplexity. 

^'The wives and sisters of the Africanders/^ 
she said^ " have nobly stood by their defenders in 
time of need : fear not that I shall weaken your 
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resolution/^ Yet she often shuddered as she 
looked upon her sleeping children. 

Such was the position of affairs on the frontier 
before the commencement of the last Kaffir war. 
Our personal acquaintance with it extended to 
a period shortly preceding that event. We after- 
wards learnt that^ on the breaking out of the war^ 
Tunstall^ choosing rather to risk his property 
than expose his wife and children to the dangers 
of an assault^ left his cattle in charge of his 
faithful Hottentots and vigilant Fingoe herdsmen^ 
and removed his family^ accompanied by the old 
Colonel^ who was then at Bosendal^ first to Fort 
Armstrongs and afterwards to Grahamstown. He 
was actively engaged in the succeeding opera- 
tions; having been entrusted with a superior 
command of provincial troops. 

Fortunately for the colony, Sir Harry Smith, 
the present Governor, fresh from the success of 
the campaign in India, was ready to return to the 
scene in which he had so much distinguished him- 
self during the former Kaffir war. The intimate 
knowledge he had then acquired, both of what 
the just expectations of the colonists demanded, 
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and of the character of their semi-barbarous 
neighbours^ peculiarly fitted him for his present 
undertaking. But there was little change in the 
policy which, as chief of the staff, he had before 
assisted Sir Benjamin D'Urban in framing and 
carrying into effect. On this occasion, happily, 
his powers were unfettered. He re-adopted the 
identical line of frontier, the insane abandonment 
of which had cost the colony and the mother- 
countiy so much. The tribes of Kaffraria were 
subjugated beyond all reasonable prospect of their 
being again able to offer any permcment disturb- 
ance to the tranquillity of the colony.* But their 

* These remarks were written, as it has been already stated in 
the Introductory Bemarks, several months ago, when there ap- 
peared to be little reason for expecting any fresh outbreak of the 
Kaffir tribes. The author might have withdrawn or modified the 
expression of opinions which recent occurrences do not seem to 
justify. But on reflection, he has been induced to submit his ob- 
servations to the public, with the alteration only of a single word. 

His anticipations may appear to have been too sanguine ; but, 
as far as regards the present war, there seems every reason to 
believe that it will be short and decisive. It did not open with 
that destructive irruption of the frontier tribes, over the borders 
and to the very extremities of the eastern province, which were 
the preludes to former wars ; andih)m the time that it was under- 
stood that Sir Harry Smith was able to maintain his position 
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subjugation was accompanied by humane provisions 
for giving them the full advantage of missionary 
teaching, the encouragement of agriculture and 
trade^^-^in short, for making the Amakosa people^ 
by a gradual process of civilization, worthy of being, 
as they were now considered, British subjects. 

At the termination of the war, when the 
burghers and Hottentot levies were disbanded, 
Tunstall and his family, of which the aged Colonel 
now became a permanent member, returned to 
Bosendal, which had fortunately escaped the pil* 
lage and devastation which had again laid waste 
large portions of the eastern province. There we 
may now, without any serious misgivings for the 
future, leave them to enjoy a fuU share of that 
prosperity which, all apprehensions of Kaffir in- 

on the line of thd Buffalo, all fears for the internal tranquillity 
of the colony were at an end. 

As regards the fature, the author has already taken occa- 
sion to obserye that, notwithstanding present appearances, be 
retains the fullest confidence in the wise and vigorous policy of 
Sir Harry Smith. Above all, he looks to the measures now in 
progress for investing the colonists with the power of self^ 
gOTomment as the most effectual means of providing for the 
safety, and permanently securing the peace and prosperity of the 
colony. 
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vasions being dispelled^ muBt^ in t&e nature of 
things^ attend the possessors of one of the finest 
districts in the colony. 

Believed from the long*continued pressure of 
fierce and predatory tribes on their borders^ the 
colonists may apply their undivided energies to 
the development of the natural resources of the 
country^ the amelioration of its internal economy, 
and the better organization of its municipal and 
political institutions. Our latest private intelli- 
gence informs us that Major Tunstall will pro-, 
bably be elected to represent his district in the 
new legislative assembly of the colony. If the 
information proves to be correct, it may be con- 
fidently expected from his antecedents, that no 
honourable member of that body will labour more 
earnestly to unite in common efforts for the pub- 
lic good the two dominant European races, and 
to elevate and improve the condition of the various 
coloured races of Southern Africa connected with 
the colony, who, however low their present state 
of civilization, may now have just pretensions to 
enjoy the rights, and claim the rank and con- 
sideration of British subjects. 
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Should reasons of policy render it indispensable 
that Kaffiraria shall permanently remain an inte- 
gral part of our South African possessions^ our 
old acquaintance Clu Clu may perhaps be admit- 
ted to share in the colonial councils^ as one of 
the representatives of the KaflSr people. In that 
position^ his enlightened patriotism may find full 
scope in seconding the efforts of his English 
friend; and he may labour to good purpose in 
procuring for his countrymen all those advantages 
of the English connexion which' he vainly advo- 
cated in the councils of his own Great Chief. 



THE END. 



B. CLAT, PRINTER, BREAD STREET BILL. 
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Hambles among tlie Ejields and Pjiords of the Centrtl and 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" The work now before us is a valuable addition to thr'se already furnished for 
the use of people who, with various objects of curiosity, are putting the general 
question — ' What is to be seen in Norway 7 ' Mr. Forester had the advantage of 
a travelling companion, Lieut. Biddulph, who has furnished the book with some 
excellent sketches, presenting to the eye a representation of those scenes which 
the language of the author depicts to the mind. They are in tinted lithography, 

and are spirited and life-like to a remarkable degree We have to thank 

Mr. Forester for a very agreeable and interesting work. It is a good book of its 
class, and it belongs to a good class of books of travel. Your modem tourist is 
too apt to think himself bound to say something novel and startling at every 
page : hence we have a class of travellers who bore you unmercifully with their 
own coxcombical sentiments and sensations, instead of telling you plainly and 
honestly what befel them in fact. . . . Mr. Forester is content with telling you 
a plain tale, as travellers used to do ; and his tule is a very pleasant one for the 
fireside, as he himself, we opine, would be no bad companion for a day's march in 
the pine forests of Norway." — Morning Post. 

** The description of the course followed by our enterprising travellers is one 
of great interest. By it we accompany them through many a storm, enjoy with 
them many a sun-lit journey, share in many a passage of no little peril, sit down 
with them at primitive feasts, sleep at their sides in lUl sorts of queer, comfortless, 
and suspicious places, and admire the good health and energy maintnined on fare 

so simple as theirs Thanks for this very pleasant and instructive book , 

say we. It is one in which amusement and instruction are combined, and wliich 
we close with regret : nor must we close it without noticing with approving ad- 
miration the beautiful illustrations which accompany the letter-press." — Church 
and State Gazette. 

" Acquainted with the scenery of many and distant regions, and tired of the 
common run of holiday excursions, Mr. Forester determined on a trip to Norway, 
in the Summer of 1848. Wandering through some of the wildest, most peculiar, 
and most romantic scenery that Europe contains, Mr. Forester's mind was im- 

{)re8sed by its character ; and he imparts to his descriptions the feeling which it 
eft upon him, without degenerating into vagueness. The still lUie is w^U 
varied by pictures of the people, their manners, and mode of living, as well 
as by many interesting observations on the condition of Norwegian society. 
There are also, as we have intimated, larger speculations on the politics and 
political economy of Norway. Descriptive passages predominate in the volume ; 
and some of the natei falls, woods, and milder landscapes, are very nice specimens 
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of painting in words. . . . The Tolume is illustrated by coloured plates, from 
the pencil of Lieut Biddulph : they not only exhibit scenes of the wild or 
wondrous in natoTe. for which words could not suffice, but are nice artistical 
additions to the volmue^—Speeiator. 

** We much regret our inability to do more than glance at the contents of this 
valuable and elegant volume, so full of agreeable reading and varied information, 
and got up in a styie wliicii renders it one of the handsomest books of the season. 
As a picture of that stran!;e, romantic land, which stood unshaken, nay, we may 
•ay, ntiruffled, during the revolutionary fever of 1848, this work cannot be 
spoken of too highly, for it is graphic, truthful, and discriniinatiiig ; and whilst 
entirely free flrora everything IQ^e pretension, is infiui:ely superior to the general 
run of books of travels. We have no space to follow Mr. Forester through 
his most spirited narrative, nor can we extract as freely as we cculd desire, from 
the manly and well-timed observations and reflections with which the work 
abounds. One or two passages, however, we must commend to the notice of our 
readers, for they are so full of suggestiveness, and bear so directly on one of the 
most vital of the social questions at present agitating the mind of nations. . . . 
This is good, plain, wliolesome truth. The man who feels thus soundly, and 
gives frank and fearless utterance to his inmost thoughts, is well entitled to the 
Sjrmpathy and respect of his forward-looking contemporaries. ... In point of 
information, of literary ability and artistic skill, and liberality of sentiment, 
this is one of the most valuable works we ever had the good fortune to peruse." — 
Selectic Review, 

** Our space will not permit us to dilate on the contents of a volume which, 
without pretensions, is full of acceptable matter, and displays no ordinary talent 
and powers of discrimination and research. The serious and the gay are happily 
blended; and our sporting friends will find that the pursuits in which they delight 
have not been forgotten." — Belt* Life in London. 

*' A pedestrian tour through Norway turns up so many fettures of novelty, 
and is so crowded with personal adventures, that we should do an injustice to 
Mr. Forester's able and attractive volume, if we attempted to deal with it in 
detail. The reader may be advised to go at once to the work itseK f >r a complete 
and minute picture of Norwegian Scenery and life in the heart of the country, 
and in many districts hitherto unexplored b^ visitors. . . . The course of these 
travels by fcot has the air of a highly romantic adventure. . . . For a picturesque 
and minute account of the scenic features of the countiy, and the actual habits 
and in-door life of the people, we commend this book to the special attention of 
the reader." — Fraeer's Magazine. 

** On the subject of education, agriculture, and such like, in Norway, Mr. 
Forester communicates a great quant. ty of very valuable information, rendered 
more interesting by the results of his own personal observation, in the shape of 
very clever and feasible comments. These portions of the book are excellently 
done, and, as far as they go, leave nothing to be desired. . . . Mr. Forester also 
gives an interesting accoun- ^^|^ state of the Church in Norway, which is well 
worthy of attention. . . . CaK^s^\tid icindred subjects, Mr. Forester's book 
will betound full of information. Km\ it is impossible nut to admire the spirit 
in which he writes, and the good sense and ability which he uniformly displays. 
The chapters which Lieut. Biddulph contributes to the book are perhaps the 
most interesting of the wh'>]e. He writes very well, like a man of talent and 
decision, with that hearty t'teedom and abandon whioh are so pleasingly charac- 
teristic of the young officer. We cannot conclude without an observation upon 
the illustrations. . . They are really lieautifiil. They are, we believe, from the 
sketches of Lieut. Biddulph, and do that accomplished officer, and the engraver, 
. . . almost equal hanoux.**— Guardian. 

"... One of the most manly, unaffected, and agreeable books of travel, that 
we have met with for a good while. . . . The principtl portion of the book is 
descriptive, but there are a good many episodes on social and politfcAl subjects, 
which give it dlutinctive value as a practical work. It is one of the most ajjree- 
ably written books of travel that we have recently read." — Dailg New*. 



